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ALASKA is now furnishing us with two international ques- 
tions of some interest and consequence. The first concerns our 
right (freely exercised of late under orders of our Treasury De- 
partment) to seize foreign vessels engaged in catching fur-bear- 
ing seals in Behring Sea many miles away from land, and to 
send them into port for condemnation and forfeiture. The 
second concerns the determination of the boundary between 
Alaska and British America. The former is just now engaging 
public attention much more than the latter. Possibly the latter 
may prove both the more important and the more difficult. 
Naturally enough, some Canadians whose vessels have been 
seized, and others who wish to annoy the Macdonald ministry, 
are using sharp language about the captures. Fortunately the 
British government is proceeding with much deliberation and 
freedom from excitement. If we are reasonable, there is good 
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ground to believe that we can come to an understanding with 
England and other nations that will secure all the protection we 
‘an properly ask for our seals. 

What have we been doing to British vessels in Behring Sea? 
For more than three years armed vessels of our revenue marine 
service have, in obedience to the commands of the secretaries of 
the treasury, captured British vessels when it was evident that 
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they were catching seals in that sea, even though the vessels were 
forty, fifty, ninety miles, or even farther from shore. These 
seizures have been made for alleged violation of section 1,956 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, which provides that 
“no person shall, without the consent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, kill any otter, mink, marten, sable, fur seal, or other 
fur-bearing animal within the limits of Alaska Territory or in 
the waters thereof,” under certain penalties. 

H. F. French, acting secretary of the treasury, March 12, 
1881, officially interpreted that expression, “in the waters there- 
of,” as including all the waters in Behring Sea within our 
boundaries. He referred to the description of the western 
boundary line of Alaska found in the treaty of cession by Rus- 
sia, which reads as follows: 


‘*The western limit within which the territories and dominion conveyed 
are contained, passes through a point in Behring Strait on the parallel of 
65° 30’ north latitude, at its intersection by the meridian which passes mid- 
way between the islands of Krusenstern, or Ignalook, and the island of 
Ratmanoff, or Noonarbook, and proceeds due north without limitation into 
the same frozen ocean. The same western limit, beginning at the same 
initial point, proceeds thence in a course nearly south-west, through Beh- 
ring Strait and Behring Sea, so as to pass midway between the north-west 
point of the island of St. Lawrence and the south-east point of Cape Chou- 
kotski, to the meridian of 172° west longitude; thence, from the intersection 
of that meridian, in a south-westerly direction, so as to pass midway be- 
tween the island of Atton and the Copper Island of the Kormandorski 
couplet, or group, in the North Pacific Ocean, to the meridian of 193° west 
longitude, so as to include in the territory conveyed the whole of the Aleu- 
tian Islands east of that meridian.” 


Mr. French then added: 


‘** All the waters within that boundary to the western end of the Aleu- 
tian Archipelago and chain of islands are considered as comprised within 
the waters of Alaska Territory. All the penalties prescribed by law against 
the killing of fur-bearing animals would therefore attach against any vio- 
lation of law within the limits before described.” 

Secretary Manning, in 1886, indorsed and adopted this view. 
Early in 1887 President Cleveland ordered the discontinuance 
of proceedings against three British sealers which had been 
seized, the discharge of the vessels, and the release of the persons 
arrested. But seizures did not cease. Indeed, Secretary Bayard 
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announced to the British Minister that the above action was 
taken “ without conclusion of any questions which may be found 
to be involved.” 

At the last session of Congress an act was passed (approved 
March 2, 1889) “to provide for the protection of the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska.”’ In its third section it provides that “ sec- 
tion 1,956 of the Revised Statutes of the United States [quoted 
in part], above, is hereby declared to include and apply to all the 
dominions of the United States in the waters of the Behring 
Sea.” It makes it the duty of the President each year to make 
proclamation accordingly. 

On the 22d of March last President Harrison issued his pro- 
clamation, warning “all persons against entering the waters of 
Behring Sea within the dominion of the United States for the 
purpose of violating the provisions of said section 1,956, Revised 
Statutes,” and declaring that “all persons found to be or to 
have been engaged in any violation of the laws of the United 
States will be arrested and punished as above provided.” 

Now, whatever may be the nature of our acts of which the 
British complain, it is obvious that we have not been claiming 
an exclusive jurisdiction for all purposes over Behring Sea, as in 
1821 Russia claimed it for a hundred Italian miles from the 
coast all the way from Behring Strait down to the fifty-first 
degree of latitude. The Czar, by his ukase, excluded foreigners 
from pursuing “commerce, whaling, fishing, and all other indus- 
try” in those waters and on the adjacent lands. Under Mr. 
French’s ruling, followed by Mr. Manning, our revenue cruisers 
have been directed to arrest foreign vessels only to prevent them 
from killing fur-bearing animals. The chief object of the legis- 
lation by Congress is to prevent the indiscriminate slaughter and 
early extinction of the fur seals, which chiefly resort to the 
Pribyloff Islands to breed. If sealers are allowed to catch them 
ad libitum, while they are on their way to their breeding place, 
these animals will soon be exterminated, as they have been else- 
where. Therefore the number that the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, which has the exclusive privilege of taking seals on the 
islands of St. Paul and St. George of the Pribyloff group, is 
allowed by contract with the government to catch, is limited to 
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one hundred thousand a year. It is of course for the interest of 
many nations that the race of seals should not be destroyed. It 
is especially for the interest of Great Britain that the race should 
be perpetuated, for all the seal skins procured by us in Behring 
Sea are sent to London to be dressed and prepared for use. 

The question is, whether for this laudable purpose of pre- 
serving the fur-bearing seals from extinction and maintaining 
our undisputed right to control the taking of these animals on 
the Pribyloff Islands, we may rightfully board, search, and 
seize foreign vessels in Behring Sea more than three miles 
away from land. The equal right of all nations to use the high 
seas for any lawful purpose of commerce, navigation, fishing, or 
hunting is now so universally recognized; the United States 
have been so constantly the stanch defender of this right; we 
have so vigorously opposed all attempts of Great Britain to 
search our vessels in time of peace; we have claimed so vehe- 
mently the right of fishing in Canadian waters sharply up to 
the three-mile line from shore, that obviously we must show 
some very plain and cogent reasons to justify our course in 
Behring Sea. What reasons have been or can be given? 

Our government has given, so far as is known, no other 
formal statement than that of Acting Secretary French (above 
quoted in part), to inform either our citizens or foreign powers 
of the precise grounds on which the seizure of British sealers is 
to be justified. No defense of our action by Secretary Bayard, 
nor up to the time of this writing by Secretary Blaine or Secre- 
ary Windom, has been published. 

But in our newspapers editorial writers or contributors have 
suggested lines of defense of our action. The ground they have 
generally taken as the strongest is that Russia exercised exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in Behring Sea, and that by the cession of 
Alaska she transferred to us the right to exercise the same juris- 
diction. Undoubtedly, by the edict of 1821, the Czar claimed 
the right to exclude foreign vessels from navigating that sea 
within a hundred miles of the shore for any purpose; but 
through the pen of John Quincy Adams, secretary of state, we 
stoutly and successfully resisted that claim. The first two sec- 
tions of the edict read as follows: 
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“Sec, 1. The pursuits of commerce, whaling, and fishing, and of all 
other industry, on all islands, ports, and gulfs, including the whole of the 
north-west coast of America, beginning from Behring Strait to the fifty- 
first degree of northern latitude; also from the Aleutian Islands to the 
eastern coast of Siberia, as well as along the Kurile Islands from Behring 
Strait to the south cape of the island of Urup, viz., to 45° 50’ northern lati- 
tude, are exclusively granted to Russian subjects. 

‘Sec. 2. It is therefore prohibited to all foreign vessels, not only to land 
on the coasts and islands belonging to Russia, as stated above, but also to 
approach them within a hundred Italian miles, The transgressor’s vessel 
is subject to confiscation, along with the whole cargo.” 


Mr. Adams, replying to the note in which Mr. Poletica, the 
Russian minister at Washington, communicated this edict, said 
(February 25, 1822) that the President had seen with surprise 
this assertion of a territorial claim by Russia down to the fifty-first 
degree of latitude on our continent, and added: “ To exclude the 
vessels of our citizens from the shore beyond the ordinary dis- 
tance to which the territorial jurisdiction extends, has excited 
still greater surprise.” 

It has been said by some that the controversy between us 
and Russia did not pertain to Behring Sea, and so that Mr. 
Adams’s contention cannot be pleaded against a claim to juris- 
diction by us now over that sea. It is true that the action of 
Russia in issuing the edict was chiefly directed against alleged 
illicit trading by our citizens on the coasts below the Aleutian 
Islands. There was then little or no trade above them. But the 
language of the edict plainly applies to what we call Behring Sea 
as well as to other parts of the Northern Pacific, although the 
name Behring Sea was then rarely, if ever, used to designate the 
waters which we know by that name. Mr. Adams, in sending 
instructions to Mr. Middleton, our minister at St. Petersburg, to 
guide him in negotiating the treaty of 1824, wrote (July 22, 
1823) as follows: 


‘From the tenor of the ukase, the pretensions of the imperial govern- 
ment extend to an exclusive territorial jurisdiction from the forty-fifth 
degree of north latitude on the Asiatic coast, to the latitude of fifty-one 
north on the western coast of the American continent; and they assume 
the right of interdicting the navigation and the fishery of all other nations 
to the extent of 100 miles from the whole of that coast. The United States 
can admit no part of these claims.” 
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And again, in a paper accompanying the above instructions, 
he said: 

“The right of navigation and of fishing in the Pacific Ocean, even upon 

the Asiatic coast north of latitude 45°, can as little be interdicted to the 
United States as that of traffic with the natives of North America.” 
After reading such language from Mr. Adams, can any one doubt 
what his answer would have been to a proposition by Russia to 
concede that the Pacific south of the fifty-fifth parallel was an 
open sea, but that the part north of it formed a closed sea, over 
which she had exclusive jurisdiction? 

It may be worthy of notice that, although the Russians 
sought to exclude foreigners from within a hundred miles of the 
coast, they did not absolutely base their action on the claim that 
the North Pacific was a closed sea. Affirming that the condi- 
tions might justify such a claim and absolute interdiction of 
the entrance of foreigners, they chose to set forth as the ground 
of the edict the necessity of preventing illicit trade. But Mr. 
Adams thought it worth while to deny explicitly that they could 
maintain with any justice the claim that the North Pacific was a 
closed sea, even if they had wished to do so. 

The treaty of 1824 secured to us the right of navigation and 
fishing “in any part of the great ocean commonly called the 
Pacific Ocean or South Sea,” and (in Article IV.) for ten years 
that of frequenting the interior seas, gulfs, harbors, and creeks 
upon the coast for the purpose of fishing and trading. At the 
expiration of the ten years Russia refused to renew this last pro- 
vision, and it never was formally renewed. But, for nearly fifty 
years at least, American vessels have been engaged in taking 
whales in Behring Sea without being disturbed by the Russian 
government. Long before the cession of Alaska to us, hundreds 
of our whaling vessels annually visited the Arctic Ocean and 
Behring Sea, and brought home rich cargoes. It would seem, 
therefore, that Russia regarded Behring Sea as a part of the 
Pacific Ocean, and not as one of the “interior seas”’ access to 
which was forbidden by the termination of the fourth article of 
the treaty. H. H. Bancroft, in his “ History of Alaska,” says 
that in 1842 the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs explicitly 
refused to send cruisers to interfere with our whalemen in that 
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sea, on the ground that the treaty gave us the right of fishing 
over the whole extent of the Pacific. Whether, therefore, we 
have regard to Mr. Adams’s arguments or to the treatment of 
our whalers by Russia, it seems that we must find some other 
justification of our seizures of British sealers than the possession 
of the right through the cession of Alaska by Russia. 

Can we sustain a claim that Behring Sea is a closed sea and 
so subject to our control? It is, perhaps, impossible to frame a 
definition of a closed sea which the publicists of all nations will 
accept. Vattel’s closed sea is one “entirely inclosed by the land 
of a nation, with only a communication with the ocean by a 
channel of which that nation may take possession.” Hautefeuille 
substantially adopts this statement, asserting more specifically, 
however, that the channel must be narrow enough to be de- 
fended from the shores. Perels, one of the more eminent of the 
later German writers, practically accepts Hautefeuille’s definition. 
But so narrow a channel or opening as that indicated by the 
eminent French writer can hardly be insisted on. Probably 
most authorities will regard it as a reasonable requirement that 
the entrance to the sea should be narrow enough to make the 
naval occupation of it easy or practicable. We, at least, may be 
expected to prescribe no definition which would make the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence a closed sea. 

Behring Sea is not inclosed wholly by our territory. From 
the most western island in our possession to the nearest point on 
the Asiatic shore is more than 300 miles. From our most 
western island, Atton, to the nearest Russian island, Copper 
Island, is 183 miles. The sea from east to west measures about 
1,100 miles, and from north to south fully 800 miles. The area 
of the sea must be at least two thirds as great as that of the 
Mediterranean, and more than twice that of the North Sea. The 
Straits of Gibraltar are less than nine miles wide. The chief 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which is entirely sur- 
rounded by British territory, is.only about fifty miles in width. 
Behring Sea is open on the north by the straits, thirty-six miles 
wide, which form a passage way to the Arctic Ocean. On what 
grounds and after what modern precedent we could set up a claim 
to hold this great sea, with its wide approaches, as a mare clausum, 
it is not easy to see. 
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Our government has never formally set up the claim that it 
is a closed sea. Gov. Boutwell, when secretary of the treasury, 
in 1872, speaking of intended expeditions of foreign sealers into 
Behring Sea, said: 

‘“*I do not see that the United States would have the jurisdiction or 
power to drive off parties going up there for that purpose, unless they 
made such an attempt within a marine league of the shore,” 


Congress, guided by the caution of certain senators, in its 
act of March 2, 1889, forbore to use language which might seem 
to apply the doctrine of mare clausum to Behring Sea. The 
House of Representatives did insert in the bill a section begin- 
ning as follows: 

** Section 1,956 of the Revised Statutes of the United States was intended 
to include and apply, and is hereby declared to include and apply, to all 


the waters of Behring Sea in Alaska embraced within the boundary lines 
mentioned and described in the treaty with Russia.” 


The Senate disagreeing with the House on the adoption of this 
language, a committee of conference agreed to the phraseology 
as it now stands in the act: 

** Section 1,956 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 


declared to include and apply to all the dominions of the United States in 
the waters of Behring Sea.” 


The President’s proclamation of March 21, 1889, merely 
recites section 1,956 of the Revised Statutes and the third section 
“ violation 
of the laws of the United States.” But obviously neither the 
act nor the proclamation was intended to declare the doctrine of 


of the act of March 2, and gives warning against 


mare clausum to be applicable to Behring Sea. They merely 
affirm that we will exercise our authority in the execution of a 
certain law wherever our dominion extends in that sea. It is left 
to be determined, if need be, how far that dominion extends. 

An argument for preventing the unrestrained hunting of 
seals in Behring Sea which our late minister to Russia, Mr. 
Lothrop, heard presented by Russians, is of interest. Briefly 
stated, it is this: The seal fishery is the main resource of the 
people on the Asiatic shore of that sea for gaining a livelihood. 
Every people has conceded to it the control of such part of the 
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sea contiguous to its coasts as is essential to the protection of the 
inhabitants. The common rights to the open sea must be en- 
joyed in ways compatible with the safety, and certainly with the 
existence, of the people on its shores. Hence the Russians 
should control the seal fishery in their part of the sea. 

No doubt the condition of the Siberians on that coast would 
present a strong case for generous action on the part of foreign- 
ers in abstaining from interference with their means of gaining a 
livelihood. By common consent, out of regard to the hardships 
of their life, fishermen are not disturbed in their pursuits in time 
of war. But can the Russian argument, even if it has validity 
for the Siberians, be used by us? We have without any scruple 
for half a century taken whales in the seas adjacent to them. 
We can hardly assert with much plausibility that the members 
of the Alaska Commercial Company, which has the monopoly of 
seal-catching on and near the Pribyloff Islands, can plead, in 
forma pauperis, for protection on grounds of charity. 

It may be argued that, since most of the seals which are 
taken by the British breed on our soil in the Pribyloff Islands, 
we have an exclusive claim to them in the sea, or at any rate a 
right to protect them there from extinction. But some of them 
breed on Copper Island and Behring’s Island, both of which be- 
long to Russia. How is it possible to maintain any claim to 
ownership in seals on the high seas under any principle of 
law applicable to wild animals? We can acquire no property 
rights in animals fere nature from their birth on our soil, ex. 
cept for the time that we hold them in our possession. A claim 
by Canada to the wild ducks hatched in her territory, after the 
birds have passed her boundary, would seem to be just as valid 
as ours to seals in the open sea. 

I recall only one case which seems to furnish any analogy for 
the claim that we may regulate seal-fishing in the open waters 
of Behring Sea. The British government does regulate and con- 
trol the pearl fisheries in the open sea from eight to twenty miles 
west of the northern end of Ceylon. But it is to be presumed 
that this is done under sufferance of other powers, because they 
have had no interest in interfering with the pursuit of the pearl- 
divers. Should they claim the right to seek pearls in those 
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raters, it is not easy to see how Great Britain could oppose any 
argument except that of long acquiescence by them in her ex- 
clusive possession of the pearl grounds; and it is questionable 
whether that argument would have much weight. 

It may be said that if we have no right to exclude other 
nations from taking seals in the open waters of Behring Sea, 
and if the law and the treasury regulations, as they now stand, 
can be enforced against our own citizens in those same open 
waters, we are clearly discriminating against our own country- 
men. The foreigners may kill seals at times and in places for- 
bidden to us. This is true. It is one of the anomalies and em- 
barrassments of the present situation. 

On the whole, we find no good ground on which we can claim 
as aright the exclusion of foreigners from the open waters of 
Behring Sea for the purpose of protecting the seals. If we have 
any good ground and are determined to stand on it, then we 
ought to proceed with more vigor in maintaining our policy. 
To send one little revenue steamer, carrying a small crew, into 
Behring Sea, and to despatch on each of the captured vessels 
one man, a common seaman, as a prize crew or commanding 
officer, is simply absurd. Each of the vessels seized, instead of 
coming within the jurisdiction of a United States court, goes 
to a British port, files its claim for damage with the British 
authorities, and prepares for another voyage to the same waters 
in which it was captured. If, however, we have no right to seize 
foreign vessels in the open waters of Behring Sea, then we ought 
to lose no time in negotiating with the interested powers, espe- 
cially Great Britain, Russia, and Japan, on the best method of 
preserving the seals from extermination and of securing to our- 
selves what we have a right to retain. Those powers showed, in 
the correspondence carried on with them by Secretary Bayard, 
their entire willingness to come to some understanding on the 
matter. It is so obviously for the interest of the above-named 
states that the seals should not be exterminated, that it cannot 
be difficult to make some satisfactory adjustment of the question. 

The limits of this article compel brevity in treating the 
question of determining the boundary between Alaska and 
British America. The language of the treaty of cession in defin- 
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ing this boundary is copied from the treaty of 1825 between 
Russia and Great Britain, Articles III. and I1V., as follows: 


‘ARTICLE III. Commencing from the southernmost point of the island 
called Prince of Wales Island, which point lies in the parallel of 54° 40’ 
north latitude and between the one hundred and thirty-first and one hun- 
dred and thirty-third degree of west longitude (meridian of Greenwich), 
the said line shall ascend to the north along the channel called Portland 
Channel as far as the point of the continent where it strikes the fifty-sixth 
degree of north latitude; and from this Jast-mentioned point the line of de- 
markation shall follow the summit of the mountains situated parallel to 
the coast as far as the point of intersection of the one hundred and forty- 
first degree of west longitude (of the same meridian) ; and, finally, from 
the said point of intersection, the said meridian line of the one hundred and 
forty-first degree, in its prolongation as far as the Frozen Ocean, shall form 
the limit between the Russian and British possessions on the continent of 
America to the north-west. 

‘* ARTICLE IV. With reference to the line of demarkation laid down in 
the preceding article, it is understood: 

‘‘First, That the island called Prince of Wales Island shall belong 
wholly to Russia. [Now by this cession to the United States. ] 

“*Secondly, That whenever the summit of the mountains that extend in 
a direction parallel to the coust from the fifty-sixth degree of north latitude 
to the point of intersection of the one hundred and forty-first degree of 
west longitude, shall prove to be at the distance of more than ten marine 
leagues from the ocean, the limit between the British possessions and the 
line of coast which is to belong to Russia, as above mentioned, shall be 
formed by a line parallel to the winding of the coast, which shall never 
extend the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom.” 


The line thus indicated has never been surveyed. The im- 
portance of determining it before long is obvious. If, as is re- 
ported, there are valuable mines near the boundary, it is essential 
to the preservation of the rights of property and of life that the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the two nations be fixed. 

The principal difficulties which have been suggested in deter- 
mining and marking the boundary are the following: Some of 
the Canadians have maintained (I am not aware that the British 
government has taken such a position) that our maps do not 
correctly indicate the initial point of the line at Portland Channel. 
Their contention is probably without good ground. Again, while 
the treaty provides that the line “ shall follow the summit of the 
mountains,” it is affirmed, and so far as we now know with prob- 
able truthfulness, that the mountains do not form a range, but 
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are so scattered here and there that it is impracticable to make a 
line that shall comply with the treaty. Furthermore, suppose it 
were practicable to run a line on the summit, the coast is so ir- 
regular and so indented with bays that it may not be easy to 
agree on a line from which to lay off the ten marine leagues re- 
ferred to in the second paragraph of Article 1V. 

But even if all these obstacles are removed, the actual labor 
and cost of running the line in this wilderness will be very great. 
In 1872 our engineering officers estimated that the cost would 
be a million and a half of dollars, and the time required for the 
field work nine years, and for the mapping one more year. If, 
as seems probable from our scanty information, the line described 
is an impossible one to run, we shall have to agree on an arbi- 
trary line run from some point in the south of the territory to 
some point in the neighborhood of the Chilkat Pass, so as to give 
us substantially the territory intended to be conveyed by Article 
IV. But it seems desirable that we should make some prelimin- 
ary surveys before we take any decisive action. The British, 
who have had trading and scientific expeditions exploring British 
Columbia, doubtless know more of the region under consideration 
than we. They are ready to begin negotiations at once. Con- 
gress should not delay action. Ourexperience has shown us that 
boundary questions are not speedily settled. After a century 
of effort, we have at last determined nearly all our boundaries 
except this between Alaska and British Columbia. If we begin 
at once, it will be years before we shall have determined and 
marked this so that the lumberman and the miner on the Alaska 
mountains will know whether they are amenable to the author- 
ity of the United States or to that of Great Britain. It is the 
part of wisdom to settle this question of boundary while the 
debatable region is an unoccupied wilderness, rather than to 
wait until conflicts have arisen and blood has been shed. 

JAMES B. ANGELL. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


WHENEVER the future historian of the United States comes 
to deal with the transformation of the civil service which will 
undoubtedly take place within the third half-century of the Re- 
public, he will find the stage of it through which we are now 
passing exceedingly puzzling. When I speak of transformation, 
I do not undertake to indicate the direction which the process 
will take. I simply assume, what no intelligent observer will 
deny, that the civil service cannot and will not remain in its 
present relation to the machinery of government. Either the 
office-holders will be wholly separated from politics, and be com- 
pelled to maintain a strict neutrality in party contests, or the 
conduct of party contests with the government places as the 
prizes of victory will be openly and legally, and not as now cov- 
ertly, shamefacedly, and more or less illegally, committed to 
them. A process of change in one direction or the other is un- 
doubtedly going on before our eyes—a process which, if it 
reaches consummation, will certainly not reach it without effect- 
ing very profound modifications in the working, if not in the 
structure, of the government. The notion that we have reached 
a condition of equilibrium in the struggle between the spoils sys- 
tem and the merit or fitness—I will not say competitive—system 
is chimerical. The two systems are too much opposed to make 
possible as a permanency the sort of mixture or compromise 
which we now witness. One or the other will get the upper 
hand, and take entire possession of the government. We owe our 
present elaborate nominating machinery of caucus and conven- 
tion to the fact that on the whole, other things being equal, the 
control passes in politics, as in business, to those who are willing 
to trouble themselves with details. The number of persons who 
“run the machine” in any political party is small, but they have 
no difficulty in keeping possession of it, because the majority 
dislike the work and try to escape it. As communities gov- 
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erned by universal suffrage grow in size, this tendency to leave 
the organization of the voting power and its application on elee- 
tion day to individuals or small bodies will undoubtedly in- 
crease. Who shall these small bodies be—the office-holders, or 
simply persons interested in politics through public spirit or 
love of the game? 

On the side of those who believe that the office-holders will 
win, and the salaries of the Republic be openly used first and 
foremost to reward electioneering services, and only secondarily 
and subordinately to pay for administrative work, it is to be said 
that the tendency in that direction has steadily gained strength 
during the fifty years which have elapsed since the introduction 
of the spoils system. It has gained strength, too, in spite of the 
great multiplication of offices and the great increase in the volume 
of public business. There were in Jackson’s day 11,767 post- 
masters; there are to-day 58,999. The revenue of the govern- 

$24,000,000; it is to-day, $379,000,000. 
This great increase in the business to be done has not appar- 
ently weakened the faith of the defenders of the spoils system 
in its suitability to the republican institutions. On the con- 
trary, fifty years of use has made it seem in their eyes a pecu- 
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liarly American device for the working of party machinery. 
Their theory now is that party government has never been car- 
ried on successfully without the hope of office as the reward of 
success at the polls or in the Legislature; that aristocratic par- 
ties need this and have always needed it, as well as democratic 
parties; that the difference between our system and the English 
system is that we admit, as the spirit of our institutions requires, 
a greater number to share in the substantial fruits of success; that 
if we did not do so, interest in politics would rapidly die out 
among the body of the people, and they could not be got to go to 
the polls except at great crises such as occur only very rarely. 
They go even further than this, and make the argument that 
changes among office-holders for political reasons are not inju- 
rious to the public business, by alleging that even clerks and 
letter-carriers will not do their work efficiently unless the party to 
which they belong is in power. These officers will be unwilling 
to carry out the “policy” of a president for whom they did not 
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vote, or to “make his administration a success,” as the phrase 
is. There is no denying that this state of mind does show itself 
largely among the official class, and that one of the lessons they 
have learned in politics is that it would be a sort of treason to 
their own side even to sort letters efficiently, or to add up cor- 
rectly, under the rule of their political opponents. 

Moreover, during the twenty-five years after the outbreak of 
the war in which the Republican Party was continuously in 
power, it acted steadily on the spoils theory. No Democrat 
during the whole of that period was appointed to any office, 
small or great, in the gift of the government. The opposition 
was even denied, as far as was possible, representation on the 
bench of the federal courts 





a particularly objectionable feature 
of the proscription. When the Democrats came into power, in 
1884, there was some departure from the spoils rule of distribu- 
tion. That is to say, many Republicans were left in office; but 
none were appointed to office except such as got subordinate 
places under the operation of the civil-service act. The reten- 
tion of Republicans in their places was, too, almost wholly, as 
far as it went, the work of President Cleveland. The main body 
of his party were opposed to his policy on this point, and finally 
drove him, during the last two years of his term, into the almost 
complete use of the offices for the promotion of party objects. 
The appointing power has, in truth, been for the last forty 
years passing from the president into the hands of Congress, in 
spite of the enormous importance attached by the promoters of 
the government to the separation of the executive and legislative 
power. It was intended by them that the president should select 
the subordinate officers, and that the Senate should pass upon 
the propriety of the selection. But as the civil service grew in 
size, the advice of local notables in the selection became almost 
necessary, and it was, not unnaturally, sought from the senators 
and representatives touching the filling of offices in their respect- 
ive districts. This would, however, have had small effect on 
the president’s responsibility, had the vacancies to be filled con- 
tinued to be solely those created by death, resignation, or dis- 
missal for cause; for, as Jefferson said, “few died, and none re- 
signed,” and dismissals must, of course, always be rare. As soon, 
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however, as the practice of removal for party reasons, that is, 
the practice of making vacancies solely that they might be fill-d 
either by members of the opposite party, or by other members of 
the same party as a reward for superior activity in the party 
service, the number of appointments to be made became greater 
than any one man could control, even with advice. The duty of 
making them had to be transferred in toto, and accordingly was 
transferred to congressmen, the form of presidential discretion 
being of course preserved. This process consisted until very re- 
cently in asking congressmen to “ name” the persons they wished 
to be appointed; but this has been only rarely necessary. As 
a general rule, congressmen took possession of their new power 
with great avidity, and have anticipated the president’s appli- 
cation for their interference by claiming the appointment at 
the earliest possible moment. But transactions of this character 
were generally private, or at least not public, until lately. That 
the senator or representative from a certain State or district had 
the filling of certain places, was generally understood, but the 
negotiation by which he obtained it was not published to the 
world. President Garfield was, I believe, the first to announce 
openly that he would be glad to have the legislators share the 
appointing power with him.* 

Under the present administration the process has gone one 
step further, and the local party managers have been invited, in 
conjunction with congressmen, to fill the local federal offices. In 
two States + a sort of convention was actually held by the con- 
gressmen for this purpose, presided over in one case by one of 
the senators. They filled the federal offices in the State, and 
communicated the appointments to the president, rather for reg- 
istration than ratification. The recent history of the Pension 
Bureau in the Interior Department also furnishes a striking il- 
lustration of the way in which the responsibility of the president 
for the administration, imposed on him by the Constitution, is de- 


*« The executive should therefore seek and receive the information and 
assistance of those whose knowledge of the communities in which the 
duties are to be performed best qualifies them to aid in making the wisest 
choice.” Letter of Acceptance. 

+ Missouri and Vermont. 
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clining. Under the Constitution, the president is answerable for 
the faithful distribution of the enormous pension fund, under the 
conditions prescribed by the statute. This distribution, too, is 
a quasi judicial function. The money has to reach persons pos- 
sessing certain claims, the foundation of which has to be judi- 
cially examined. The president meets his responsibility in the 
matter by the selection of a proper commissioner. He can meet 
it in no other way, and he is not at liberty to share it with 
any one. The pension fund is essentially a trust fund, the 
management of which can be delegated only in the manner 
prescribed by the law. But President Harrison has insisted on 
sharing it, or has felt compelled to do so, with an organization 
unknown to the law—the Grand Army of the Republic. He has 
virtually turned over to them the selection of the commissioner, 
although they represent the possible beneficiaries of the fund, 
and may therefore be considered parties in interest and ipso facto 
disqualified for taking part in its distribution, which is, as I have 
said, a judicial function. The persons entitled to it have to be 
ascertained by evidence, just as the persons entitled to an estate 
would have to be ascertained in a court of law. 

Well, it will be asked, what is there in all this that is likely 
to puzzle the historian who has to record the changes in the 
working of the government during the last half of the nineteenth 
century? The answer is that he will find that this change in the 
mode of filling the civil service, and in the relation of this serv- 
ice to the government, was one which the founders of the Consti- 
tution, and nearly all the commentators on it, had feared from 
the beginning and uttered solemn warnings against, and which 
no jurist, publicist, or party has ever openly recommended, and 
which nobody of influence or authority has ever openly ven- 
tured to justify. The spoils system, that is, the system of ap- 
pointment for other reasons than fitness, has had a great many 
apologists; but it is literally true that it has never had any cham- 
pions. Everybody says, and has always said, that the chief con- 
sideration in filling a place should be fitness; nobody of any 
note has ever said that it should be political activity; and yet, in 
practice, fitness has been steadily receding before political activ- 
ity, as a qualification for office. What is still more remarkable, 
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the “dangers to free government which lurk in the abuse of the 
appointing power” have never, to all outward appearance, been 
absent from the mind of the American people since the founda- 
tion of the Union. Story’s view of the matter was held by the 
framers of the Constitution, and has, as far as can be learned, 
been held by all the leading public men of the country down to 
our own day. He said, in 1823: 

** The power of appointment, one of the most important and delicate in 
a republican government, is next provided for. Upon its fair and honest 
exercise must, in a great measure, depend the vigor, the public virtue, and 
even the safety, of the government, Jf it shall ever be wielded by any 
executive exclusively to gratify his own ambition or resentments, to satisfy 
his own personal favorites, or to carry his own political measures, and still 
more, if it shall ever interfere with the freedom of elections by the people, 
or suppress the honest expression of opinion and judgment by voters, it 
will become one of the most dangerous and corrupt engines to destroy pri- 
vate independence and public liberty which can assail the Republic. It 
should therefore be watched in every free government with uncommon 
vigilance, as it may otherwise soon become secret, as it will be irresistible, 
in its mischievous operations, Jf the time shall ever arrive when no citi- 
zen can obtain any appointment to office unless he submits to sacrifice all 
personal independence and opinion, and to become the mere slave of those 
who can confer it, it is not difficult to foresee that the power of appoint- 
ment will then become the fittest instrument of artful men to accomplish 
the worst purposes, The framers of the Constitution were aware of this 
danger, and have sedulously interposed certain guards to check, if not 
wholly to prevent, the abuse of the power.” * 


What will make all this seem the more extraordinary, is that 
both the great parties began as far back as 1872 to denounce the 
spoils system in their platforms; that is, to denounce appoint- 
ments to office for other reason than fitness. very president 
since Johnson has expressly reprehended it either in his letter 
of acceptance, his inaugural address, or his message to Con- 
gress. Party platforms are not always careful expositions of 
political doctrine, or the careful expression of what political man- 
agers have most at heart; but they are never drafted without an 
eye to the attraction of votes. They have to be just as careful 
not to offend as to please. If they seek to attract somebody, 
they do it in such wise as not to repel anybody else. Conse- 
quently, we may take it for granted that whatever appears in a 

* Story, p. 173, edition of 1847. 
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party platform in favor of civil service reform is considered judi- 
cious from the party point of view; that is, is considered likely to 
attract some without repelling others. How, then, are the utter- 
ances of both parties on this subject to be reconciled with the 
practice of each party when in power? How is it that after the 
Democrats had for twenty years been, through their conventions, 
asking vehemently for the adoption of the merit system of ap- 
pointment and promotion, when they came into office they strug- 
gled vigorously against its enforcement by their president? How 
is it that the Republicans, after having made a beginning of the 
reform, and after having taunted the Democrats in scathing terms 
for their opposition to it, proved, on returning to office in 1888, 
more hostile to it than they had ever been? How will the histo- 
rian account for all this? I cannot find any situation in history 
quite like it. It is, though not unprecedented, very rare, for 
both parties in a constitutional country to advocate precisely the 
same policy on a great question of the day, and for each to taunt 
the other with its remissness in carrying it out. If the civil- 
service question in this country were in a natural and historical 
situation, one party would now be distinctly identified with it, 
and not only pledged but eager to carry it out, while the other 
would be denying the need of it, or prophesying much greater 
evils from its execution than those it was meant to cure, and 
binding itself to oppose any change in it. 

There is only one feature in the puzzle which seems suscepti- 
ble of an easy explanation, and that is the apparent indifference 
of a public as humane and sympathetic as the American public 
is, to the cruelty and injustice to individuals wrought by the 
spoils system. I do not think it an exaggeration to say that there 
is in every “clean sweep ” an amount of suffering inflicted on the 
poor and helpless and old, which is hardly exceeded in a short 
period of active warfare in an enemy’s country. In addition to 
this, there is an amount of deceit, treachery, falsehood, and indif- 
ference to the claims of merit and of personal character in a 
spoilsman’s administration of his office, which if displayed in the 
ordinary business and domestic life would almost disrupt the 
social bond. Civilized society could not long hold together if 
men usually treated their servants and employees as a victorious 
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party now treats those of the American government. That a 
christian and extremely kind-hearted people should put up with 
this gross cruelty and wickedness in the administration of their 
own affairs, is due, I think, almost wholly to the habit, for which 
the spoils system is doubtless largely responsible, of considering 
the office-holders a class apart, with inferior claims on public 
consideration, somewhat like the enlisted men in the regular 
army who deliberately choose a calling of which they know the 
risks, and are therefore hardly to be pitied when they fall vic- 
tims to them. That this accounts for the indifference to the in- 
humanity with which office-holders are often treated, I think 
there is little question, but I admit that it hardly accounts for 
the impunity accorded to the hypocrisy of their oppressors and 
tormentors. A Republican business man of good standing in 
all respects, was pressed the other day to explain the indifference 
of a person of so much religious profession as President Har- 
rison to his solemn pledges as to the performance of his most 
important duty. His answer was: “ Well, you know, he is a 
politician.” That is, that although a professing Christian of ma- 
ture age and high standing in his church, we must, when he goes 
into “ politics,”” expect him to break his promises and disregard 
the general morality of his office. This attitude of mind toward 
“politicians” as a class is very widely diffused, and it accounts 
for much of the apathy with which the public witnesses the 
tricks played with its civil service by the victorious party after 
a presidential election. 

But the contradiction between the professions and the prac- 
tice of the two great parties on this subject does not admit of so 
simple an explanation. Like every prolonged political phenom- 
enon it has more than one cause. The political managers, as a 
rule, have but one object in view—the winning of elections, or 
rather, the winning of the next election. With tendencies or 
remote consequences they rarely trouble themselves. It would 
not be easy to get one of them to describe to you the sort of gov- 
ernment which he thought the continued use of the spoils system 
would probably produce in the long run. That task he leaves 
to professors and visionaries. His business is with “ practical 
poltics ” and practical politics consists in the use of such means 
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as the law allows to put the patronage of the government into 
the hands of his own party. What probably induces him to 
insert the now usual civil-service-reform plank in his platform 
without meaning to carry it out, is deference to that unseen, un- 
organized, but powerful force in all civilized communities, to 
which many different names have been given, which Mr. Lecky 
has described as “rationalism” when it stopped the burning of 
witches and heretics, but which goes very well with us as “ com- 
mon sense.” Individuals in an industrial and mercantile com- 
munity like ours carry on their affairs with strict attention to the 
principles of human nature. He who in trade and commerce 
does this most carefully and effectively is the man who succeeds. 
He who neglects or disregards it is the man who fails. It is 
universally acknowledged in private life, that any merchant who 
employed people without regard to their character, or their 
knowledge of their special duties; who dismissed his clerks at 
short intervals because he disliked their taste in food, or the color 
of their hair, and hired new ones because he shared their views 
about art, would be on the high road to bankruptcy. He would 
be set down as an untrustworthy crank, and would get little credit 
at the banks. This business view, as it may be called, of a 
man’s relations to his fellow-men, and as to the mode of getting 
their best or worst service, gains in strength steadily in a grow- 
ing mercantile community, and of course is strongest in the 
centers of population which such a community always produces. 
To business men the way in which our government selects and 
dismisses its officers is a standing absurdity and scandal; and 
although this opinion may not find full expression through 
any organization or organ, it inevitably reaches and influences 
politicians. Many of them are themselves engaged in large 
moneyed enterprises, which they would be ashamed to conduct 
as they see custom houses and post offices conducted. A post- 
master who held office under Cleveland, but was dismissed by 
Harrison, has since become cashier of a country bank. He is 
one of those Democrats, however, who took their dismissal in 
good part, and believes in the spoils theory. He was expound- 
ing it in his bank one day recently to a customer in the presence 
of several others. ‘ Postmasters ought to go out every four 
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years,” he said. “After that period, if they are sure of their 
places they get careless and inefficient.” ‘“ Well,” said the cus- 
tomer, “how many years is it safe to leave a bank cashier in his 
place?”” The confusion of the cashier and the laughter of the 
audience showed how the shot had told. In short, in America 
the business view of business, whether it be government or pri- 
vate business, fills the air. It permeates every class of society. 
It grows in strength, of course, with the growth of trade or com- 
merce, and the multiplication of corporations like railroads, 
whose service closely resembles that of the government. It 
makes its way inevitably even into caucuses and conventions, and 
has to be “ pandered to,”’ as Fernando Wood said. No platform 
committee ever drafts resolutions without feeling it, and with- 
out considering it necessary to say something to conciliate it, 
although secretly intending or expecting that its talk shall never 
be embodied in action 
Another influence which undoubtedly operates to furnish us 
with the usual civil-service-reform planks of the party platforms, 
is the enormous proportions which the work of administration, 
as distinguished from the work of legislation, is assuming in 
every modern government. The demands now made on the gov- 
ernments of the world for interference or inspection, as well as 
for direct service to the public, are increasing every day. Nearly 
all reforms proposed in our time are social reforms, and there is 
hardly one which does not demand, at least, the help of govern- 
ment officers. If the state is not expected to manage railroads, 
it is expected to look after those who do manage them. It 
carries on the post office in all, and the telegraph in most 
countries, thus undertaking the service in which modern activity 
in every field of human endeavor most fully expresses itself. It 
is expected to look after the health both of men and animals, in 
rays which former generations never dreamed of. It has grow- 
ing responsibilities imposed on it in every country in the matter 
of public education, and these calls on it in our time are more 
imperative in free than in despotic countries. All this means, and 
will continue to mean, a growing demand for perfection of ad- 
ministrative machinery. People half unconsciously require that 
discipline and organization in the government service shall be 
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based, as they are based in private concerns, on the facts of 
human nature, on the universal human experience that men work 
best when they are well paid and are sure of their places; or, 
in other words, that in trying to get the most out of a man the 
government, as well as individuals, must draw on all his qualities 
and not on one only—on his hopes as well as his fears, on what 
is best in him more than on what is meanest. Of course, the 
pressure of these tendencies or influences are and must be felt in 
polities as well as in other spheres of activity, however reluctant 
politicians may be openly to acknowledge their power. They 
make impossible any prolonged use of the subordinate public 
offices, simply for the maintenance of the party organization or 
the winning of party victories at the polls. The pressure of 
public necessity will finally extinguish the spoils system, no mat- 
ter how useful or convenient party politicians may find it, or 
how fiercely they may struggle in its defense. All the most 
powerful forces of modern society are arrayed against it, and 
some other means of rewarding and stimulating the activity of 
political “workers” will have to be devised, if the work of 
civilization is to go on. 
E. L. Gopxrn. 





MODERN CLAIMS UPON THE PULPIT. 


It has become a fashion of society to speak of the weariness 
and emptiness of preaching. To listen to a sermon is jestingly 
recommended as the surest soporific. Sermons are declared to 
be a great trial to intellectual laymen. We hear men of the 
world say to each other, “I do not object to going to the church 
service once on a Sunday, but I cannot stand the sermons’ 
and sermons—their asserted dullness and foolishness—are often 
made the excuse for not going to church at all. 

Now it is idle to deny that many sermons are empty and 
commonplace; that they are below the mark and behind the age. 
They have cost the writers no thought. They are jejune in style 
and devoid of matter. Not only are they entirely destitute of 
originality—which of course must be the case when we bear 
in mind how many millions of sermons are being constantly 
preached—but they are often taken, boldly and bodily, from 
skeleton outlines, heavy “practical” commentaries, and (as 
Milton says) “such loitering gear,” with little or no effort to as- 
similate or even thoroughly to understand the borrowed material. 
But let it not be supposed that in saying this I am passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the ordinance of preaching. Multi- 
tudes of the clergy suffer from overpressure; too much is ex- 
pected of them; a great part of the work which ought not to be 
regarded as distinctively theirs, but which belongs to the common 
duty of all Christians, is devolved upon them. Little time is 
left them for the labors of thought or of composition. The 
minister who might be listened to with pleasure and high advan- 
tage if, like the great French orators of the Con/férences, he had 
only a dozen sermons to preach at Lent or Advent, is placed at 
an immense disadvantage when, in the midst of other occupa- 
tions necessary to his calling, he has to produce more than one 
hundred discourses every year. Laymen, when they treat 


sermons and preachers disdainfully, show a want of reasonable 
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tolerance, and act after the manner of reviewers who assume 
cheap airs of superiority by the easy trick of finding fault. The 
ordinary clergyman and the ordinary layman stand on the same 
footing. Let them change places and the results would be exactly 
the same. The average oratory of the senate, the bar, or the 
public meeting is no whit better than the average oratory of the 
pulpit. Neither the clergy nor the laity have any monopoly of 
the art of sinking; and it is the common doom of all but the very 
few to spend life in efforts which, in comparison with those of the 
great and gifted, cannot but seem poor and ineffective. But in 
admitting this, I add a testimony which I believe to be quite im- 
partial when I say, that I am much more surprised at the average 
goodness of sermons than at their average futility. Not one ser- 
mon in ten thousand pretends to aim at eloquence or profundity ; it 
is not needful or possible that it should do so, since not to one 
man in ten thousand is it given to be an orator or a deep thinker. 
But the sermons are exceptional from which some modicum of 
profit or instruction may not be deduced by any one who listens 
with that “ meek heart and due reverence” which are natural in 
a scene of worship, and which ought to be accorded, if not to the 
preacher's office, yet at least to the subject with which he deals. 
Laymen will have much less reason to find fault with sermons if 
they will meet the preacher half-way. Is the failure of the 
sermon always the fault solely of Paul who preaches? Must not 
the blame at least be shared by Eutychus who sleeps ? 

Let it be remembered that preaching is an ordinance, and 
almost a distinctive ordinance, of Christianity. The temples of 
Paganism were almost exclusively houses of sacrifice, not houses 
of exhortation or of prayer. Although addresses which partially 
resembled our “ charity sermons ’’ were not ynknown in the later 
days of the Roman Empire, yet direct religious and practical 
exhortations scarcely entered into the common life of the Greek 
and the Roman world. In Judaism there were prophets who 
were commissioned at rare intervals to deliver to the multitude 
their impassioned harangues; but to preach was no part of the 
function of the priests and levites, and the sermon proper hardly 
began to exist before the days of Ezra and of the synagogues. 
But Christianity has relied from the first on the living voice of 
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her apostles and pastors. The questions asked in the dawn of 
the gospel were: “ How shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? How shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? How shall they hear without a preacher? 
How shall they preach except they be sent?” To preaching, 
therefore, was due the conversion of the world; and to preaching 
also have been due the maintenance of the faith and the purifica- 
tion of national and individual aims. What would have become 
of the treasure of regenerating doctrine without such work as 
was done by Origen at Alexandria and Cesarea, by St. Ambrose 
at Milan, by St. Chrysostom at Antioch and Constantinople, by 
St. Basil in his wide diocese, by St. Gregory among the peasants 
of Nyssa, by St. Augustine among the fishermen of Hippo; and 
not only by these mighty orators, but no less by multitudes of 
the faithful who were not famous, and “ whose work was precious 
as the continuity of the sunbeams is precious though they fall on 
the desert or the sea” ? And has there been any age since 
theirs in which preaching has not been the most powerful agent 
in converting the ignorant or winning back the faithless? Can 
we estimate how different the course of the world’s history might 
have been—how dead might have been the truths of Christianity, 
how impoverished the aspirations of christendom—if souls had 
never thrilled to the lofty utterances of St. Leo and St. Gregory 
the Great; if Florence had never been awakened by the thunder- 
ings and lightnings of Savonarola; if the voice of St. Bernard 
had never been reverberated through the world from the humble 
chapel of Citeaux; if St. Francis, and St. Dominic, and St. 
Thomas of Aquino had never preached in the cities of Italy and 
France; if Europe had not been shaken by the lion roar of 
Luther; if the seventeenth century had not heard the oratory of 
Fénelon and Bossuet; if Wesley and Whitefield had never risen 
“to wake a greedy age to nobler deeds,” and to show that there 
was still a hunger for the bread of life among the sheep who 
looked up and were not fed? Yet it is not too much to say that 
an aggregate effect immeasurably greater has been produced 
by myriads of discourses, spoken in humble gatherings by 
men who perhaps were “never heard of half a mile from 
home.” The “proud and haughty scorners” who “deal in 
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proud wrath” against sermons, are doubtless little aware that the 
agency which they treat with so much contempt possesses a value 
simply inestimable for countless multitudes of simple and faith- 
ful souls. But times change, and institutions should change with 
reference to the needs of those for whom they exist. The 
pulpit, vast as is the power which it has exercised, is doomed to 
inanition, if not to gradual extinction, unless it is careful to take 
note of the changing conditions of the age in which it works. I 
will point out some of the circumstances of which the modern 
preacher must take account. 

It is true that the laws of morality are eternal; that the great 
essential, fundamental truths of the gospel are unalterable. To 
deal’ adequately with these topics demands little more than the 
fervor of sincerity, and the emphasis given to them by convictions 
which have borne the test of experience. There will always be 
room for sermons which have no pretense to learning or novelty, 
which are plain and even homely, and which yet may warm the 
heart and elevate the spiritual condition of their hearers because 
there rings through them that accent of genuineness which will 
be powerful to the end of time. But it is not given even to 
the best of men to preach such sermons continually. In sermons, 
as in all other addresses, there must be variety of topic, freshness 
of illustration, novelty of enforcement. The preacher must there- 
fore bear in mind that in these days he must be something more 
than a teacher of the ignorant or a feeder of babes. The days 
have long since come when many run to and fro, and knowl- 
edge has been increased. We live in times when nearly all know 
how to read, and when excellent books are within the easy reach 
even of the poorest. Nothing is more fatal to the pulpit than 
that in the very subjects with which it deals, it should be sur- 
passed in knowledge by the pew. The printing-press must inevi- 
tably be a formidable antagonist to the autocratic dogmatism of 
the sermon. In days when a preacher might fairly be convinced 
that his training placed him immensely above the standpoint of 
his hearers, and that in learning and knowledge he was necessarily 
a Triton among minnows, he might be excused for adopting a 
somewhat dictatorial tone, and for assuming that his ipse dixit 
was sufficient to dominate over the opinions of his auditors. But 
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when a preacher chooses to adopt such a style in these days a few 
are sure to be found, even in village congregations, who have a 
right to say to him, “ Out, autrefois ; mais nous avons changé tout 
cela." Nothing is more offensive in the modern preacher, espe- 
cially when he is young and raw and ignorant, than the assump- 
tion of any right to lay down the law on disputed topics. He 
should rather endeavor to convince, and to illustrate, and to per- 
suade, and to win. The pulpit is no longer a coward’s castle. 
The preacher can be answered, if any one thinks him of suffi- 
cient importance to make it worth while to do so. His most 
self-important assertions will be taken only for what they are 
worth. Exposure will sooner or later await his incompetence. 
His most aggressively ignorant dogmatism will be listened to 
with a smile, and will be taken as a measure, not of his author- 
ity, but of his conceit. Nothing will tell more powerfully and 
more deservedly against the modern preacher than for him to 
give himself the airs of the medizval inquisitor or the domineer- 
ing priest. 

Against greed and oppression, against falsehood and unclean- 
ness, against robbery and wrong the humblest preacher may set 
his face as a flint. If he be faithful even in this region of his 
teaching, he may find an unlimited sphere of usefulness and 
abundant opportunities for martyrdom. And when he is main- 
taining with modest conviction the central truths of the christian 
faith, enshrined in the Nicene and Apostolic creeds as the primi- 
tive heritage of Christianity, he may lean his feebleness upon the 
vast authority of the universal church. But when he leaves 
these solid bases for the quagmires of questions respecting 
which all Christians may lawfully differ, and when he mis- 
takes the consent of popular ignorance or the current of fashion- 
able opinion for truths which he may try to enforce by the 
vulgar methods of ecclesiastical controversy, he renders himself 
ridiculous and base. He may easily succumb to the temptation 
of degrading a sacred ordinance into a coarse engine for personal 
aggrandizement and party intrigue. Let us look back through the 
ages, and observe for our warning how enormous is the aggregate 
of sermon instruction which has been devoted to the service of 
exploded errors, blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits. So 
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long as a preacher is content to expound the indefeasible privi- 
leges of the christian life—and surely this opens to him an almost 
boundless field of thought—he is safe. But when he identifies 
with religion the burdensome yoke of endless ceremonies, and 
builds inverted pyramids of argument upon the tottering apex of 
a misinterpreted text, he ceases to be an authoritative guide. 
The exorbitant and numberless inferences which theology some- 
times pretends to deduce from an isolated expression, remind us 
chiefly of the twenty thousand angels which might dance on the 
point of a pin. 

The articles of the English Church teach us that great 
churches have erred, and that councils have erred, and that any 
particular church may err. A preacher becomes alsolutely intol- 
erable—he alienates every instructed mind and every cultivated 
temperament among his hearers—when, instead of speaking the 
truth in modesty and love, he teaches what they know to be 
error with all the airs of sacerdotal pretension and usurped in- 
fallibility. 

There are two great departments of knowledge which 
preachers are constantly tempted to invade, with no better equip- 
ment than that of a traditional and uninstructed opinion, which 
has remained unchanged in the midst of progress, and which is 
often rendered still more offensive by being ornamented with a 
smattering of impossible apologetics. They are the domains of 
science and of biblical criticism. In both domains numberless 
priests, and even whole generations of priests and religious 
teachers, have maintained and enforced views which are entirely 
false. The beacon light of progress over every such sunken reef 
of persecuting ignorance, should serve as a warning to the modern 
teacher to avoid the arrogance of a nescience which takes itself 
for knowledge and denounces what it cannot understand. 

A wide distinction must be drawn between the teaching of 
the church and the opinions of even the majority of churchmen. 
All the divines, and all the preachers of any particular age and 
even of many ages in succession, may have held a particular opin- 
ion and have been unanimous in its defense, and yet it may in 
no sense belong to the teaching of the Catholic Church. For 
instance, during nearly a thousand years—roughly speaking, from 
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the days of Origen to the days of St. Anselm—the almost uni- 
versal opinion in the church of the West was that God had paid 
to the devil a ransom for man’s salvation. Yet this all but uni- 
versal inference—which was even enshrined in so famous a text- 
book as Peter Lombard’s “ Sentences ’’—was no real doctrine of 
the church. It did indeed survive the days of Anselm, but it 
gradually crumbled to pieces when the argument of his “ Cur 
Deus Homo” became generally known. 

The church in her various creeds and formularies has main- 
tained an absolute silence about many topics which millions of 
her sons have pressed into the forefront of controversy. Martyrs 
have been burnt for holding truths which the dominant religious 
teachers of their day, “uniting the profession of priests with 
the trade and temper of executioners,” have anathematized as 
deadly heresies. But to attribute these fatal mistakes to popes 
and priests and councils, is not to bring them home to the 
church herself, so long as it is impossible to point to a single 
cecumenical utterance in which she has formally adopted them. 

And thus it is perfectly true to say that there is and can be 
no antagonism between the church and science, while at the 
same time there is no more deplorable fact than the hostility 
to science which has been displayed century after century by 
the immense majority of the church’s representatives. Not a 
few indeed of the martyrs of science have themselves been priests 

among them Roger Bacon, one of the greatest of them all; but 
this has not saved them from years of anguish and persecution, 
inflicted upon them by the inflated and ignorant intolerance of 
their brethren. No one who is acquainted with the history of 
science, and has sufficient honesty to accept facts, can possibly 
deny that scarcely a single truth of capital importance in science 
has ever been enunciated without having to struggle for life 
against the fury of theological dogmatists. In every instance the 
dogmatists have been ignominiously defeated. The world moved, 
as Galileo said it did, in spite of the Inquisition. <A great puritan 
divine thought that he had checked the progress of astronomical 
inquiry when he said that he preferred to believe the Holy Ghost 
rather than Newton; yet Newton was absolutely right and the 
puritan divine was hopelessly wrong. 
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Thousands of pulpits fulminated anathemas against the early 
geologists; and one religious controversialist—with the exquisite 
culture and suavity which marks the ordinary language of self- 
sufficient bigots—satisfied himself that during the ages which 
preceded the creation “God had been preparing a hell for the 
geologists.” Yet, before thirty years had elapsed, the rejection of 
the truths which palawontology had revealed would have been 
regarded as the mark of an idiot. The men of science quietly 
advanced in their sacred task of deciphering the letters which 
God had inscribed upon the rocky tablets of the earth, leaving 
the theologians to square their biblical objections with the new 
revelation as best they could. In our own time, to give but one 
instance more, we have heard from preachers, and sometimes 
from men who could barely scrape through the matriculation 
examination of a tenth-rate college, the most furious denuncia- 
tions of Darwinism and the doctrine of evolution. Darwin him- 
self opposed to these tirades the silence of a magnanimity too 
noble even for the indulgence of private disdain. And already 
not a few leading theologians adopt the theory of evolution as 
one which can be applied in even wider regions than those of 
physics. Let the modern preacher learn a little wisdom, a little 
modesty, a little suspension of judgment from the disastrous 
annals of the past. His curses, like chickens, will only come 
home to roost. No truth of science can collide with any truth 
of religion. God has revealed himself in nature, of which 
science is the interpreter, as he has revealed himself in Scripture, 
of which theology is the exponent. If men of science have often 
misread for a time the teachings of God’s works, theologians have 
demonstrably erred—and that far more egregiously, and for 
ages together, and with far more disastrous consequences—as to 
the true meaning of God’s word. God speaks in many voices, 
and has more books than one. Let all religious teachers, above 
all let ignorant and unscientific teachers, abdicate at once their 
insolent pretension to decide ex cathedra on new scientific discov- 
eries and theories. They are wholly incompetent to pronounce 
any opinion upon them. Let them leave to science the things 
that belong to science. Science is perfectly able to take care of 
herself. If her sons are often hasty in their inductions and gen- 
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eralizations, they have no monopoly of error. The light of God 
will show what their opinions are worth. If those opinions be 
erroneous, they will be refuted on scientific grounds; and the 
lesson of historic experience proves that if they be correct, all 
other weapons, whether the sy prete nd to be sacred or not, will be 
of no avail against them. When, as is too often the case, a 
preacher poses as “Sir Oracle” against some scientific theory, 
while he is as conspicuously ignorant of science as he is of most 
other subjects, he presents a spectacle which is ridiculous alike 
to gods and men. 

Again, there has been an undoubted advance in the domain of 
biblical knowledge. A preacher who relies only on our Author- 
ized Version will preach on scores of texts which an instructed 
hearer knows to be mistranslated or to have a meaning quite 
other than the one attached to them. What must an educated 
listener think of a man who insists on the miracle of the angel 
troubling the water; or defends the doctrine of the Trinity by 
the text about the three heavenly witnesses; or who rests the 
whole strength of the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh 
on the well-known passage of Job, without showing any con- 
sciousness of the real meaning of those passages as developed 
by criticism ? There is something almost appalling in the ex- 
tent to which doctrines have been made to depend on “ proof 
texts” which the context shows to be entirely irrelevant, and 
which sometimes imply almost the reverse of what they have 
been quoted to support. The old schoolman says: “ 7urpe est 
ad in quo quotidie versamur ignorare.” They who listen, Sunday 
after Sunday, in the hope of gaining some instruction in things 
divine, have a right to expect that their teachers shall take some 
pains to ascertain the real sense and right rendering of the 
passages from which their texts are taken. 

Further than this, an immense and silent revolution has taken 
place in the whole mode of regarding Scripture. The old dogma 
of verbal dictation has become too baseless an absurdity for any 
well-instructed and unbiased intelligence to maintain. Men 
have been learning more and more fully the significance of the 
wise rabbinic saying that “the law speaks in the tongue of the 
sons of men”; in other words, that the limitations of human 
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language and the disabilities of human infirmity were not miracu- 
lously removed from those who were chosen as the channels of 
divine revelation. It has been seen that different parts of the 
Bible are of very different value, and that much of the moral 
teaching of the Old Testament represents an inferior phase of 
enlightenment and stands far below that of the New. This, 
indeed, is no more than what was taught by Christ himself, 
when he spoke of the polygamy which is sanctioned in the 
books of Moses as a thing inherently objectionable, and only 
permitted to the Jews because of the hardness of their hearts. 

The elaborate details of the ceremonial law, which are still 
sometimes appealed to as though they were all delivered among 
the thunders of Sinai and contained in them something es- 
sentially divine, were rudely swept aside by St. Paul as “ weak 
and beggarly elements,” and by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as a decaying system which was ready to vanish away— 
as things shaken and removed, weak and unprofitable, carnal 
and incapable of making anything perfect; as mere carnal ordi- 
nances relating only to meats and drinks, and only imposed till the 
time of reformation. Moreover, modern criticism has made it 
at least doubtful whether much of this ritual, which is being 
made an excuse for modern innovations, was Mosaic at all. The 
Old Testament can no longer be quoted and appealed to in the 
uncritical, unhistoric, and indiscriminate way to which we have 
been so long accustomed. 

Mankind has been slow to learn the lesson; but the preacher 
who in these days thinks it necessary—as was done by a very 
recent commentator—to institute a parallel between Jael and 
the Virgin Mary, to defend the human sacrifice offered by 
Jephthah, to treat slavery as a divine institution, to refer acts of 
atrocious cruelty to the direct command of the All-merciful, 
and to maintain the righteousness of wars which ended in the 
wholesale and cold-blooded massacre of innocent women and 
children—such a preacher may revel in the admiration of young 
ladies and religious cliques, but he puts himself out of court 
when he claims to impose his crude ignorance and shifting 
morality upon the consciences of wise and thoughtful men. 


Again, the science of biblical criticism has made an immense 
18 
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advance in the last fifty years. The fact that a man is a clergy- 
man gives him no right whatever to pronounce an opinion op 
such questions as the dates of various Psalms, or the authentici’ 
of Daniel, or the time at which this or that prophet wrote 
whether the whole books of Isaiah and Zechariah were writt 
single authors, or the Mosaic origin of the Book of D 

omy, or the genuineness of the Second Epistle of St. 4 

or of the last twelve verses of St. Mark. If he has well-matu. 
opinions on these subjects, based upon thorough inquiry and nc. 
upon the supposed sacredness of a tradition which in hundreds of 
instances has been proved to be not only fallible but even absurd, 
by all means let him say his say. But even then he is bound to 
do so with modesty, and with the frank admission that many 
who know ten times more of the subject than himself have come 
to conclusions different from his own. The tone adopted by 
some preachers—who would fain usurp the title of orthodox— 
upon these points of dispute, is thoroughly reprehensible. They 
assume that the results of the newer criticism are the conse- 
quence of something which they call “unbelief’’; and they 
stigmatize them, not as the result of intellectual mistake, but as 
the fruit of moral perversity. The unbelief and the moral 
perversity rest rather with themselves, when they substitute idle 
denunciation for serious argument, and think that anathemas will 


serve for refutations. He is an unbeliever, he is morally per- 


verse, who refuses to recognize the truths revealed to us by the 
widening light of knowledge, and who turns the Bible into a sort 
of fetich or teraph, whose utterances—picke d out here and there 
to support his own views, and interpreted exclusively in the one 
sense which he chooses to put upon them—he substitutes for the 
witness of the Spirit and the voice of God. <A preacher is not 
bound to adopt the conclusions of modern critics, whether Ger- 
man or English; but what he is bound to do is to abstain from de- 
nouncing them until he has fully and fairly studied the grounds 
on which they rest, to abstain from confounding questions of 
criticism with questions of religion, and above all to abstain from 
the uncharitable folly of casting insinuations upon the good faith 
of those who hold them, and who can advance strong arguments 
from history and philology in favor of their views. 
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Nor is it less necessary for a modern preacher to observe 
that, though the few great fundamental truths of Christianity 
remain unchanged, there are multitudes of religious opinions 
which in no sense belong to the essential gospel, but are un- 
authorized accretions to it. A man may, as we have seen, have 
particular opinions about the inspiration of Scripture; but, see- 
ing that the church has never attempted to define either the 
nature or the limits of inspiration, he has no right to excom- 
municate those who do not share his private interpretation. So, 
too, all Christians alike believe in the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesus Christ; but as to the method and philosophy of 
the atonement, and the manner in which the sacrifice of Christ 
affects the mind of God, there have in all ages been the widest 
differences. The forensic theory, the doctrine of satisfaction, 
the doctrine of vicarious punishment, the doctrine of exact sub- 
stitution, and many others have been defended in huge volumes 
of theological subtlety. A preacher can preach these theories if 
he holds them, and many preachers have preached them in such 
a way as to alienate the hearts of thousands. They have insisted 
on errors so revolting as a representation of God the Father as 
remorseless, and God the Son as pitiful. They have portrayed 
a Deity who is not to be appeased except by the anguish of the 
innocent, or one whose attributes are in a condition of chronic 
antagonism to each other. But no preacher has any warrant to 
impose his special theology upon his hearers as though its rejec- 
tion involved the crime of apostasy from revealed truth. Christ 
revealed to us the blessings of his life and death in their effects 
on the souls of man; he did not reveal them—it would probably 
have been beyond our capacity to grasp them—from the point of 
view of their relation to the divine will. All that we are told 
is only sufficient to exclude the false and revolting deductions in 
which systematic theology has often reveled. Nothing is more 
plainly taught us than that the Incarnation, and the entire re- 
demptive work of Christ, were due to the love of the Father no 
less than to that of the Son. Many views of the Atonement 
which were once accepted are now seen to be incompatible with 
that which God himself has made known to us; and preachers 
should learn, as educated hearers have long learnt, to discriminate 
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between the wheat of divine revelation and the immeasurable 
chaff of human theories and systems. 

To take but one more instance, how wide and radical has 
been the change of opinion on the subject of the future life! The 
fact that there is a divine law of retribution; the fact that this 
retribution may continue beyond the grave; the fact that as 
long as sin lasts there must be a continuance of that punishment 
which results from the alienation of the soul from God; the 
certainty that men shall receive the things done in the body, and 
that they must reap as they have sown; that where there has 
been no penitence and no amendment there can be no remission 
of sin or of its consequences—these are truths which all Chris- 
tians believe. There is nothing in such truths which is either 
unmerciful or unjust. They are enough for the guidance of life 
so far as the elements of fear are in any way necessary to restrain 
the passions of men. They are the very essence of the christian 
doctrine of present and future retribution. For that doctrine is 
based on the conviction that the moral law, as set forth in all its 
perfectness by Christ, is an expression of the will of God; that 
except in obedience to that law there can be no union with God; 
and that separation from him is the misery of spiritual death. 
But how far removed are these truths from the revolting and 
Tartarean horrors which filled the sermons of Jonathan Edwards, 
Nathaniel Emmons, and their modern followers; from the 
crude representations of medizval art; from the foul descrip- 
tions which Father Furniss published permissu superiorum; 
and from the pictures of red hells and lewd devils which may 
still be seen under ghastly crucifixes by the roadsides in the 
Roman Catholic cantons of Switzerland! The modern preacher 
who should preach hell fire and endless torments in the same un- 
amended forms which could be listened to with torpid acquies- 
cence a generation since, would find the elements of revolt from 
his dogmatism in the natural horror of every mind which refuses 
to accept such travesties of the divine love at the hands of an 
unnatural theology. 

To conclude, then, and to sum up, I maintain that the modern 
preacher must never forget that though sermons yet retain an 
immense force in the moral, the spiritual, and even the intel- 
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lectual world, they can no longer occupy the place which once 
they did. There was a time when to most hearers the sermon 
was the Bible, the history, the romance, the newspaper, and the 
political harangue, all in one. It occupies a different position 
in these days. The schoolmaster is abroad, and of writing of 
books there is no end. Not only is the Bible in every hand, but 
the best information respecting its meaning and history has been 


so widely popularized that even a hearer of moderate attainments 
may know as much about it as the preacher. Science has been 
revolutionized, opinions altered, doctrines reconsidered and set 
in new lights, Scripture retranslated, and multitudes of texts 
rescued into their true significance. Let the modern preacher 
adapt himself to these changed conditions. Let him do his best 
to keep pace with the advance of knowledge. Let him be quick- 
eared to the whispers of all new or rediscovered truths. Let him 
cease to be so intolerably dictatorial. Let him learn tolerance 
and modesty, and endeavor to the best of his power to preserve 
some freshness of thought. Above all, let him sink himself and 
his party as far as possible out of sight. And then, amid his 
thousand failures and imperfections, he will still find that sin- 
cerity and simplicity have not lost their power over human 
hearts, and that when a man’s one endeavor is to speak the truth 
in love, he will find his reward in the unfeigned gratitude of 
many souls whom he has helped; because now, no less than in 
the days of old, God sends forth his Seraphim, with the burning 
coals from off the altar, “to touch and to purify the lips of 
whom he will.” 
FREDERIC W. FARRAR. 





THE OWNERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir has been and still is the boast of the American people, that 
wealth is more equally distributed here than in any other part of 
the world. While every one admits that the old days of New 
England, in which none was very rich and none was very 
poor, have passed away, yet it is still believed that the land, 
buildings, and personal property of this country are owned 
mainly by the majority of its people, and that there is no danger 
of any such concentration of wealth in a few hands among us 
as exists in older and more aristocratic nations. Statistics as 
to the wide distribution of wealth, shown by the deposits in 
American savings banks, by the large number of American 
farms, and by the supposed high standard of American wages, 
have been constantly set forth as conclusive evidence that 
American wealth is substantially owned by the mass of the 
American people. The object of the present inquiry is not to 
determine whether such a condition would be desirable or not, 
but simply to ascertain whether it actually exists. 

Interesting as such an inquiry must be, especially to that 
laboring class on whose behalf it was supposed that labor com- 
missions were established, little effort has been made by any of 
them to solve this problem. The very able gentleman at the 
head of the National Labor Bureau, after taking statistics of 
industrial depressions, convict labor, and strikes, seems to have 
felt that he had exhausted all subjects of special interest to the 
laboring classes; and he therefore directed the energies of all his 
assistants to an investigation of the subject of divorce—the one 
subject, among all grave social questions, with which the masses 
of laboring men have the least practical concern. One who de- 
sires to investigate the great problem of the distribution of 
wealth in this country must, therefore, feel his way, without 
much assistance from the official representatives of the very class 
which has the deepest interest in the question. 
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In the “effete monarchy” of Great Britain, where the 
laborer, deprived of all the blessings of a protective tariff, has 
no representative in the national government, no bureau, no 
commissioner, and only five members of Parliament among 
twelve hundred, there is nevertheless no serious difficulty in the 
way of forming a pretty close estimate of the distribution of 
wealth. The income-tax returns, combined with those of the 
probate and succession duties, furnish the means of estimating, at 
frequent intervals, the proportions in which wealth is distributed 
among different classes of the nation; while a return of rent 
rolls, made in 1872, enables us to determine with considerable 
accuracy the proportions in which the land of the whole country 
is owned. Mulhall’s estimate is as follows: 





DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH WEALTH, 1877. 





Class. Families. Wealth in Millions. Wealth per Family. 
RIOR 0s cccccsscecns's 222,500 $27,781 $125,145 
Middle,.. .....00.0- 1,824,400 9,142 4,874 
Working,.....+.... 4.629, 100 1,930 413 


6,676,000 $38,853 $5,823 





From this table it will be seen that one thirtieth part of the 
English people own two thirds of the national wealth. With 
what scorn we have long pointed to these figures; and with what 
pride we have bade foreign nations look upon our own beloved 
land, where such things not only did not exist, but were made 
impossible by our republican form of government! 

Can any light be thrown upon the distribution of American 
wealth by a study of English statistics? Let us see. By adding 
to the published returns of the personal estates of British dece- 
dents a capitalization of the rental value of their estates, at four 
per cent. interest, we may form a tolerably accurate estimate of 
the aggregate wealth, real and personal, of the richest noblemen 
and bankers of England who have died within the last quarter 
of a century. We may then compare these figures with the 
known wealth of a few American citizens, and thus obtain a start- 
ing point for further comparisons. 

In this way, we find that the richest of the Rothschilds, and 
the world-renowned banker Baron Overstone, each left about 
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$17,000,000. Earl Dudley, the owner of the richest iron mines, 
left $20,000,000. The Duke of Buccleuch (and the Duke of 
Buccleuch carries half of Scotland in his pocket) left about 
$30,000,000. The Marquis of Bute was worth, in 1872, about 
$28,000,000 in land; and he may now be worth $40,000,000 in 
all. The Duke of Norfolk may be worth $40,000,000, and the 
Duke of Westminster perhaps $50,000,000. 

There is no official classification of British wealth or rents. 
But incomes derived from the profits of business, exclusive of 
railways, mines, etc., are classified as follows: 


BRITISH INCOMES FROM BUSINESS PROFITS, 1884. 
Persons. Incomes. Average Income. 
104 £50,000 and over £91,783 
1,192 10,000 to 50,000 17,644 
1,871 5,000 to 10,000 6,553 
1,117 4,000 to 5,000 4,270 


ou 
1,947 3,000 to 4,000 8,266 
4,202 2,000 to 3,000 2,282 
13,268 1,000 to 2,000 1,277 


wie 


52,765 400 to 1,000 541 
159,198 200 to 400 282 
235,664 
The great law of averages may be relied upon as confidently 
in America as in Europe. We need only find a starting point; 
then we may safely proceed to calculations based upon general 
experience as to the average increase in the number of persons 
owning wealth, in proportion to the decrease of the amount 
owned by each individual. To find this starting point, it will 
be necessary to give a list of Americans whose wealth is approx- 
imately known. The writer abstains from mentioning in this list 
a single name concerning which he has any information which 
might possibly be confidential; and, to make quite sure of this, 
he omits the names of all gentlemen with whom he has any 
confidential relations. The names of persons who have died 
within a recent period (six of them within one year) will be in- 
cluded, more accurate information being obtainable concerning 
their affairs than in any other cases. -Their estates are nearly all 
either undivided or in the hands of so small a number of persons 
as to make no practical difference, while the number of names 
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which have been omitted will far outweigh all possible errors in 
the list. No name is given which is not believed, for good 
reasons, to represent an individual wealth of at least $20,000,000. 
The figures indicate the wealth believed to be possessed on the 
average by each of the persons whose names follow: 


$150,000,000: J. J. Astor, Trinity Church. 

$100,000,000: C. Vanderbilt, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Leland Stan- 
ford, J. D. Rockefeller. 

$70,000,000: Estate of A. Packer. 

$60,000,000: John L. Blair, Estate of Charles Crocker. 

$50,000 000: Wm. Astor, W. W. Astor, Russell Sage, E. A. Stevens, Estates 
of Moses Taylor, Brown & Ives. 

$40,000,000: P. D. Armour, F. L. Ames, Wm. Rockefeller, H. M. Flagler, 
Powers & Weightman, Estate of P. Goelet. 

$35,000,000: C. P. Huntington, D. O. Mills, Estates of T. A. Scott, J. W. 
Garrett. 

$30,000,000: G. B. Roberts, Charles Pratt, Ross Winans, E. B. Coxe, Claus 
Spreckels, A. Belmont, R. J. Livingston, Fred. Weyerhauser, Mrs. 
Mark Hopkins, Mrs. Hetty Green, Estates of 8S. V. Harkness, R. W. 
Coleman, L M. Singer. 

$25,000,000: A. J. Drexel, J. S. Morgan, J. P. Morgan, Marshall Field, David 
Dows, J. G. Fair, E. T. Gerry, Estates of Gov. Fairbanks, A. T. 
Stewart, A. Schermerhorn. 

$22,500,000: O. H. Payne, Estates of F. A. Drexel, I. V. Williamson, W. F. 
Weld. 

$20,000,000: F. W. Vanderbilt, Theo. Havemeyer, H. O. Havemeyer, W. G. 
Warden, W. P. Thompson, Mrs. Schenley, J. B. Haggin, H. A. 
Hutchins, Estates of W. Sloane, E. 8S. Higgins, C. Tower, Wm. 
Thaw, Dr. Hostetter, Wm. Sharon, Peter Donohue. 


Trinity Church is included in this list because it is practi- 
cally an individual owner. For the purpose of estimating the 
distribution of wealth, it is abvious that this corporation, which 
has no stockholders, must be treated as a unit. 

It will be said Yhat these estates could not be readily sold for 
their estimated value. In a few cases this is true; byt it is im- 
material, because it is equally true of the property of farmers 
and other small owners, and so does not change the relative 
proportion of wealth, which is the only important question. 
Our estimate of the whole national wealth is based upon the 
census of 1880, in which the capital and debts of railway, tele- 
graph, and steamboat companies were included at par. But in 
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the foregoing estimates of individual wealth the current market 
value is adopted, which is much less than par. For purposes of 
comparison between different classes the census valuations ought 
to be adopted all around. But if they were, the wealth of Mr. 
Gould would be fixed at over $125,000,000, and that of Messrs. 
Crocker and Huntington at nearly as much; and the proportion- 
ate share of the very rich would be greatly increased. 

Making the largest allowance for exaggerated reports, there 
can be no doubt that these 70 names represent an aggregate 
wealth of $2,700,000,000, or an average of over $37,500,000 each. 
The writer has not especially sought for information concerning 
any one worth less than $20,000,000, but has incidentally learned 
of fifty other persons worth over $10,000,000, of whom 30 are 
valued in all at $450,000,000, making together 100 persons 
worth over $3,000,000,000; yet this list includes very few names 
from New England and none from the South. Evidently, it 
would be easy for any specially well-informed person to make up 
a list of one hundred persons averaging $25,000,000 each, in 
addition to ten averaging $100,000,000 each. No such list of 
concentrated wealth could be given in any other country in the 
world. The richest dukes of England fall below the average 
wealth of a dozen American citizens; while the greatest bankers, 
merchants, and railway magnates of England cannot compare in 
wealth with many Americans. 

Lists were lately published of 67 millionaires residing in 
Pittsburgh, of 63 residents of Cleveland possessing in the aggre- 
gate $300,000,000, and of 60 persons residing in three villages 
near New York whose wealth was said to aggregate $500,000,- 
000. One of the gentlen.en included in the last estimate said 
that if it included one of his neighbors, with whose affairs he 
is intimately acquainted, it was entirely too low; $750,000,000 
would be none too much. The Goelet estate, in New York 
City, pays taxes on $25,000,000 real estate. The mayor of 
Chicago says that four gentlemen of that city are worth over 
$20,000,000 each; but only two are included in the above list. 
The Boston “ Advertiser” lately asserted that there were not 
fifty millionaires in Boston; but the official tax-list shows that 
more than fifty families pay taxes on over $1,000,000 each, and 
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two hundred persons pay taxes on amounts which clearly show 
that they are really millionaires. 

The facts already stated conclusively demonstrate that the 
wealthiest class in the United States is vastly richer than the 
wealthiest class in Great Britain. The average annual income of 
the richest hundred Englishmen is about $450,000; but the aver- 
age annual income of the richest hundred Americans cannot be 
less than $1,200,000, and probably exceeds $1,500,000. It fol- 
lows, inevitably, that wealth must be far more concentrated in the 
United States than in Great Britain; because, where enormous 
amounts of wealth are placed in a few hands, this necessarily im- 


plies that the great mass of the people have very small posses- 
sions. On the other hand, we know with tolerable certainty what 


are the average earnings and possible savings of the masses. The 
earnings of fully four fifths of American families do not average 
as much as $500 perannum. As the average age of busy men 
is less than forty years, their savings cannot spread over more 
than an average period of twenty years. Farmers being always 
more economical than mechanics or other laborers of the same 
income, the savings of farmers, represented by their farms, will 
afford a maximum standard for the classes to which they corre- 
spond. According to the census of 1880, the average value of 
25 per cent. of farms was $635, of another 25 per cent. $1,750, 
and of about 35 per cent. $3,500; the remaining 15 per cent. 
being held by wealthy owners. To allow, in marketable prop- 
erty, $750 each to the mass of the community, $2,000 each to the 
next class, and $3,500 each to the small tradesmen, highly-skilled 
mechanics, and others whose condition corresponds with that of 
the best class of ordinary farmers, will be quite as much as facts 
will justify; especially when we take out of this highest class, as 
we must, a considerable number (say one sixth) who, by saving 
one third to one half of their income, have accumulated four or 
five times as much as their fellows. 

In 1877 the number of British capitalists possessed of over 
$25,000 each was about 222,000, while the number of persons 
deriving profits of over $1,000 per annum each from business was 
nearly 200,000. The two classes of persons were not at all the 
same; on the contrary, probably not one third of either class, 
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possibly not even one fifth, was included in the other. Yet, in 
the absence of any detailed information as to the distribution of 
vealth, the classification of incomes must be taken, with much 


reserve, as the only attainable guide. But incomes, in their very 


nature, are much more equally distributed than wealth. Mil- 
lions have incomes who have practically no wealth. Therefore, a 
computation on this basis will greatly underestimate the concen- 
tration of wealth in the higher figures, while it will lead to such 
an overestimate of wealth in the lower figures as to make it 
gradually quite misleading. Such a computation is indeed of no 
use whatever outside of the first 250,000 families, and must be 
greatly modified long before reaching that number. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we proceed to estimate 
the distribution of American wealth. Judging from the rate of 
increase in wealth indicated by the last census, it is probable 
that (estimated by the same method) it now amounts to nearly 
$1,000 per head, or $65,000,000,000 in all. In 1880, $2,000,- 
000,000 was invested in public buildings, churches, colleges, 
charitable institutions, etc.; and this item must be about $2,500,- 
000,000 now. 

Taking the number of British incomes exceeding £200 as a 
basis for comparative classification, starting on the basis of known 
facts concerning American wealth, and modifying the figures 
gradually, for the reasons already stated, we arrive at the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN WEALTH, ON THE BASIS OF BRITISH 
INCOME RETURNS, 


Families. Average Wealth in Thousands. Total in Millions. 
10 $100,000 $1,000 
100 25,000 2,500 
1,200 6,000 7,200 
2,000 2,200 4,400 
1,000 1,400 1,400 
2,000 1,000 2,000 
4,000 700 2,800 
13,000 5,200 
52,000 
160,000 
~ 200,000 ~ 
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Families. Average Wealth in Thousands. Total in Millions, 
1,000,000 34 3,500 
2,000,000 2 4,000 
9,565,000 4 7,175 


13,000,310 $62,575 
Public property, churches, etc., 2,500 $65,075 
Condensing this table, so as to arrange it in three great 
classes, we arrive at this result: 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN WEALTH. 

Class. Families. Wealth in Millions. Average per Family 
Righ......<s.:... SRS $43,900 $186,567 
Middle, 7,500 6,250 
Working, ........11,565,000 11,175 968 


13,000,310 $62,575 $4,813 


On this basis, 50,000 families would appear to own one half 
of the national wealth. 

In this table small farmers, skilled mechanics, foremen, con- 
ductors, engineers, etc., are included in the “ working class,” and 
$968 has been allowed as the average savings of each family in 
this class—more than double the highest claim made on behalf 
of the same class in England, and nearly treble the average de- 
posit in American savings banks. This amount is certainly too 
large. The number of the very largest millionaires has been kept 
down to very nearly the limit of the writer’s personal informa- 
tion; while in his judgment there must be at least as many more, 
of whom he has never heard. If this surmise is correct, it would 
add at once $2,500,000,000 to the share of wealth belonging to 
the millionaire class, and would confirm the writer’s rough 
estimate in the Forum for September, that 25,000 persons own 
just about one half of all the wealth of the United States. 

Objection will doubtless be made to any estimates based upon 
British statistics. Fortunately, Massachusetts furnishes a purely 
American basis for estimates of the distribution of American 
wealth. A list of the largest individual taxpayers in Boston, 
published this year, including all (exclusive of corporations and 
executors) who paid more than $1,000 in taxes, and who were 
therefore assessed at more than $75,000 (the tax being 14 per 
cent.), showed the following results: 
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Boston Tax LIsT FoR 1888. 
Individual Taxpayers. Amount of Tax. Average Assessed Wealth. 
$50,000 to $75,000 $4,600,000 
40,000 to 50,000 8,205,450 
30,000 to 40,000 2,732,570 
20,000 to 30,000 1,340,000 
39 10,000 to 20,000 930,000 
133 5,000 to 10,000 500,000 
1,065 1,000 to 5,000 160,000 


1,254 


It may be safely assumed that every one who is assessed at 
$400,000 is really worth $1,000,000; because large estates are 
never assessed at their full value, and because these assess- 
ments include no shares in corporate stock, nor government, 
municipal, or mortgage bonds, in which a vast proportion of the 
wealth of the very rich is invested. For the same reasons, an 
assessment of $75,000 represents in actual wealth not less than 
$150,000. The wealth of the very rich is always more under- 
estimated by assessors than that of men in moderate circum- 
stances. Assessments of $400,000 and over are therefore multi- 
plied, in the next table, by two and one half, while those below 
that line are only doubled. In both cases the increase is too 
small. Boston has less than a forty-fifth part of the nation’s 
wealth, and less than a hundred and thirtieth part of its popu- 
lation. Multiplying the Boston figures by only 45, it would 
follow that there are in the United States more than 56,000 per- 
sons worth over $150,000 each, of whom at least 8,500 are worth 
over $1,000,000. Classifying men of wealth in conformity to the 
proportion in which assessment returns show that their wealth is 


divided in Boston, but adding the seventy persons who have 
been specifically named as averaging $37,500,000, we arrive at 
the following estimate, which errs only on the side of moderation: 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN WEALTH, ON THE BASIS OF BOSTON Tax 
RETURNS. 


Families Wealth in Thousands Average Total Wealth in 
. over under Wealth in Thousands. Millions. 


70 $20,000 $150,000 $37,500 $2,625 
90 10,000 20,000 11,500 1,025 
180 7,500 10,000 8,000 1,440 
135 5,625 7,500 6,800 968 
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Wealth in Thousands Average Total Wealth in 
over under Wealth in Thousands. Millions. 


360 8,750 5,625 4,600 1,656 
1,755 1,875 3,750 2,300 4,036 
6,000 937 1,875 1,250 7,500 
7,000 500 937 650 4,550 

11,000 300 500 375 4,125 
14,000 200 300 230 3,220 
16,500 150 2 165 2,722 
50,000 1 150 100 5,000 
75,000 50 60 4,500 
200,000 15 50 20 4,000 

1,000,000 3 15 34 3,500 

2,000,000 14 3 2 4,000 

9,620,000 t 7,215 


Families. 


13,002,090 2,082 


DISTRIBUTION IN CLASSES. 

Class. Families. Wealth in Millions. Average per Family. 

182,090 $43,367 $238,135 

1,200,000 7,500 6,250 

Working, . ..11,620,000 11,215 968 

13,002,090 $62,082 17 
On this basis, 40,000 persons own over one half of the wealth of 
the United States, while one seventieth part of the people own 
over two thirds of the wealth. 

It will be seen that in these tables, which are prepared upon 
the basis of purely American statistics, the concentration of 
wealth appears to be much greater than in tables prepared upon 
the basis of British statistics. By either table, 70 per cent. of 
the national wealth appears to be concentrated in the hands 
of a very small minority of the people; but dividing this wealth 
in proportion to the English ratio, it is distributed among 235,000 
families, while dividing it according to the Boston ratio, it is 
possessed by only 182,000 families. The truth probably lies be- 
tween the two; and it may safely be assumed that 200,000 
persons control 70 per cent. of the national wealth, while 250,000 
persons control from 75 to 80 per cent. of the whole. 

These conclusions are of course very unpalatable to comfort- 
able optimists. But what other results could possibly be ex- 
pected, in view of well-known facts? No one can entertain a 
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reasonable doubt that there has been an accumulation of wealth 
in a few individual hands in the United States, during the last 
twenty-five years, vastly in excess of any which has taken place 
in other parts of the world. In no other country have railroad- 
managers, manufacturers, oil-refiners, mine-owners, bankers, and 
land speculators accumulated fortunes so rapidly as they have in 
this. In no other country, and least of all in England, during 
the last thirty years, has the burden of taxation been cast so 
exclusively upon the working class, or the machinery of public 
taxation been used so unscrupulously for private profit. 

In Great Britain, although indirect taxation still constitutes 
the greatest part of the public revenue, a large share of direct 
taxation has been maintained, and, as far as possible, all tribute 
levied by the rich upon the poor, under the pretense of taxation, 
has been abolished. The natural consequence is that the dispro- 
portion between the rich and the poor in Great Britain is less 
to-day than it was forty years ago, that wealth is more widely 
distributed, that the middle class is much more numerous, and 
that the masses are rapidly gaining in power and influence. 

In America the drift has been in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion. Federal taxation has increased six fold since 1860, and the 
whole of this increase has been taken out of the relatively poorer 
classes. At the same time, the profit which is secured to the 
wealthier classes by the adjustment of indirect taxation in their 
interest has been increased not less than ten fold. The wealthy 
classes, collectively, have made a clear profit out of the indirect 
effects of taxation to an amount far exceeding all that they 
have paid in taxes, although this profit has been absorbed by 
a minority of even the rich. But, apart from this, the whole 
system of taxation is and has been such as to take from the rich 
only from 8 to 10 per cent. of their annual savings, while taking 
from the poor 75 to 90 per cent. It is true that the same system 
existed, in form, before the war; but, taxation being light, the 
amount taken from each individual was far less, and the dispro- 
portion between the rich and the poor not so great, while the 
profit levied from the poor by the rich was far smaller. The 
amount of the burden has increased, and it has been more and 
more shifted over upon the poor. 
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It is childish to imagine that, under such circumstances, the 
concentration of wealth can go on less rapidly here than in 
Europe. On the contrary, it has gone on far more rapidly here; 
and it will continue to do so, at a tremendous pace. 


It is intended to confine this paper to a simple investigation 


of facts, without suggesting remedies; but, to avoid misappre- 
hension, the writer wishes it to be distinctly understood that he 
is opposed, on principle, to all schemes for arbitrary limitations of 
individual wealth, whether by a graduated income tax, a heavy 
succession tax, or otherwise; that he is utterly opposed to com- 
munism, socialism, and anarchism; and that he is of opinion 
that the enormous wealth of the few in this country has been 
forced upon them by the votes of the very masses who have 
been impoverished for their benefit. Populus vult decipi. The 
farmers insist upon throwing away their inheritance; and since 
they are determined to heap their earnings upon somebody, it is 
well that the list of their chief beneficiaries should be, upon the 
whole, so respectable. And, indeed, has it not been clearly ex- 
plained to us that it makes no sort of difference who owns the 
wealth of the nation, so long as it is kept at home? 

But the facts should be known, without regard to the infer- 
ences which may be drawn from them; and we are now prepared 
to answer the question: “ Who own the United States? ” 

The United States of America are practically owned by less 
than 250,000 persons, constituting less than one in sixty of its 
adult male population. 

Within thirty years, the present methods of taxation being 
continued, the United States of America will be substantially 
owned by less than 50,000 persons, constituting less than one in 
five hundred of the adult male population. 


Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. 





INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


CO-OPERATION is too old-fashioned a subject to have much 
interest for the social reformer of our day. It is far less exciting 
than the sweeping program of the socialist. It has no notion 
of revolutionizing society all at once. Thirty years ago, a few 
observant people, like Maurice and Kingsley, found in it a true 
expression of the christian life in the business world; but now, 
both in England and in this country, people commonly dismiss 
it with a word as something which has been tried and has failed. 
It has simply settled down, in England, into a common-place 
form of business, going its own way without much enthusiasm or 
even observation from students of “the social problem.” And yet, 
after a considerable intercourse of late with the noisier agitators 
of England, I have found it quite wholesome and refreshing to 
turn back to the moderate hopes and persistent up-hill enterprise 


of the « -operators. It is a movement of plain and humble people. 


Six hundred delegates, representing a million co-operators, met in 
their annual congress last June at Ipswich; and with the excep- 
tion of Professor Marshall, of Cambridge, who delivered an inaug- 
ural address, and a half-dozen men and women who were there 
from benevolent or scientific motives, the whole body of delegates 
were of the working class. Indeed, the most noticeable thing 
about the meeting was the absence of persons of importance. 
Only two per cent. of the million of co-operators pay the income 
tax on an income exceeding £150. Co-operation in England, 
that is to say, has not been created by the economists or sustained 
by the philanthropists. It has grown spontaneously and gradually 
from the life of the working class. It is now a movement of very 
considerable dimensions and commercial importance, going its 
way without any illusions or any fictitious support. At the risk, 
therefore, of seeming very antiquated in my interest, I will ven- 
ture to describe its growth and its prospects. 
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The growth of co-operation in England represents all 
three stages which go to complete the system. These stages 
are, first, the establishment of distributive stores: secondly, the 
expansion of these retail stores into wholesale societies; and, 
lastly, the various experiments in productive enterprise. 

As to the first of these, there is little that now remains to be 
said. When the twenty-eight weavers of Rochdale, in 1844, took 
down the shutters of their little store in Toad Lane, amid the 
jeers of the lookers-on, they little thought that the simple system 
they had devised was to be the beginning of a vast and continu- 
ous growth throughout the kingdom. Yet, without much modi- 
fication of that original plan, the success of the stores has been 
almost uninterrupted. With the single exception of the year 
1879, their growth in numbers and in trade has. been amazing. 
In 1862, 100,000 members, in round numbers, did a business of 
£2,000,000, with a profit of £166,000; in 1888, 1,000,000 mem- 
bers did a business of £37,000,000, with a profit of £3,000,000. 
In 1862, there were 450 distributive stores; in 1888 there were 
1,267. These stores are, as every traveler through rural England 
notices, a conspicuous business center of almost every town. 
In them the million of co-operators and their families make al- 
most their entire purchase of domestic supplies, so that the stores 
represent approximately the retail trade of, say, three millions of 
people—the trade, in other words, of about a tenth of the popu- 
lation; though, of course, since the co-operators are poor, it is 
by no means a tenth of the whole retail trade of the kingdom. 


The division of profits on the basis of purchases is still main- 
tained, as with the Rochdale pioneers. With every purchase a 
tin ticket is received, which on the quarter day is returned for 


its proportionate dividend. Thus the store becomes a center 
of loyalty, where the self-interest of each member coincides with 
the benefit of all. This is its main commercial advantage. It 
does not, as a rule, attempt to force prices below their market 
rate. Its success in competition with the private trader comes 
of its having a better rule of life. Retail trade in England has 
been for a long time crippled by the credit system. The trader 
buys on credit, and must pay for the risk involved. He sells on 
credit, and must charge for the risk involved. Much of his time 
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is spent, not in buying and selling, but on the one hand in in- 
ducing people to buy through advertising and displaying goods, 
and on the other hand in collecting the bills thus created. In- 
deed, the main successes of retail trade in England, as in most 
countries, might be said to come through the three expensive acts 
of bidding for customers, borrowing well, and collecting one’s 
debts. All these acts are rendered superfluous by co-operation. 
In the store the customers are themselves the owners; they do 
not need to be drawn to it by advertisements or show windows; 
they buy and sell for cash, or as nearly as possible, so that thrift 
is almost forced upon them; their trade is even and steady and 
without the fluctuations of retail business; and, finally, they have 
no temptation to cheat themselves or to adulterate their goods. 
Thus, from the outset, with the usual allowance for failure 
through bad management, there has been no serious obstacle to 
the prosperity of the stores. They have, indeed, come to be 
much more than retail shops. As they have prospered they have 
gathered round them many other forms of commercial and social 
life. Building societies, insurance clubs, reading rooms, univer- 
sity-extension lectures, concerts, and entertainments of the most 
varied kinds—all these are to be found by the side of co-opera- 
tive stores. There are, of course, many persons to whom co-op- 
eration means nothing but the “divvy,” and who have no at- 
tachment to the system which they would not break if they could 
buy more cheaply elsewhere; but it is certainly true in many 
towns that co-operation means to many humble people about all 
they get of social and intellectual life. They have enlisted for 
a five-per-cent. profit on their purchases, and they have found 
themselves drawn into a larger life. That, in thousands of 
working-men’s homes, is the story of the stores. 

The expansion of this retail system into the wholesale socie- 
ties, makes the second step in co-operation—a step which, as 


Professor Marshall in his Ipswich address remarked, is “ unique 


amongst all the achievements that have been wrought by the 
working classes in the history of the world.” It was not until 
1864 that the stores began this simple combination to buy at 
better advantage. The members of the wholesale society are the 


retail stores, subscribing in £5 shares according to their mem- 
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bership. Thus the retail stores are to the wholesale society what 
the individual is to the store, and the profits of the wholesale 
business return through the store to the individual member, so 
that each humblest co-operator has his part and pride in the vast 
mechanism of the wholesale society. For the sake of conven- 
ience, the wholesale business has been divided into two societies, 
one covering Scotland, with its own special system of bonus to 
labor, and one in England, with three distinct centers, at Man- 
chester, London, and Newcastle. The growth of business has 
been extraordinary. Leaving out of account the Scottish socie- 
ty, we have in England in 1865 a capital of £7,000 and a profit 
of £1,800, in 1888 a capital of £1,000,000 and a profit of £82,- 
000. In 1876 an agency was placed in New York and a steam- 
ship purchased. There are now two purchasing agents in New 
York and one in Chicago, and a fleet of six steamships plying 
to various countries and worth £60,000. In 1882 the tea and 
coffee department was opened in London; it is now the third 
largest tea-buyer in the kingdom. The imports of the wholesale 
society from America in 1888 were valued at £82,000, from Den- 
mark £137,000, from Greece £72,000, and from Germany £65,- 
000. The total foreign trade in 1888 was £420,000, and the 
total net sales in 1888 were £6,200,000. The buildings of the 
wholesale society, in its three centers, are necessarily very large, 
because of the great variety of business done under a single roof. 
The land account in 1888 amounts to £135,000, and the buildings 
account £283,000; and in connection with its general work there 
is a banking business done of some £20,000,000 per annum. 
When one sums up these partial statistics of so considerable a 


business, his first comment probably is that it needs highly- 
trained business talent to manage it safely. He would say to 
himself: “Business capacity is among the rarest of gifts. It is 


the secret of success in every large enterprise, and it must al- 
ways command high pay. How can these persons of slight busi- 
ness training in large affairs hope to compete with the great 
traders in the markets of the world?” I laid this very question 
before one of the buyers for the wholesale society who was re- 
ported to be successful, and he promptly denied the common 
theory that business talent is a rare commodity. It was, he be- 
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lieved, not rare, but under the common system of business was 
often an undiscovered possession. A clerk in a capitalist’s office 
might often, he said, have as much natural capacity for large ad- 
ministration as his employer; but he will remain a clerk all his 
days, while the chances of life give another man his reputation 
for extraordinary business talent. Co-operation, he went on to 
say, tends to discover this capacity for administration. A man 
serves successfully on the committee of his store, and graduates 


at last into one of the committees of the wholesale society. Thus 


the way is open for the humblest working-man to advance to 
very large responsibilities, and the process of natural selection 
sifts out the competent. My informant verified his view by the 
history of the committee which directs his own work—a commit- 
tee which administers millions of pounds annually. Of these 
nine men, one had been a stoker, one a whitesmith, one a black- 
smith, one a brass-worker, one a cooper, one a compositor, one a 
writer, and two engineers; and the total cost to the wholesale 
society for the services of these nine men during the last quarter 
of 1888, including £100 paid for car fares, had been £336. In 
short, my informant agreed with Professor Marshall in this striking 
statement: “In the world’s history there has been one waste pro- 
duct so much more important than all others that it has a right 
to be called the waste product. It is the higher abilities of many 
of the working classes—the latent, the undeveloped, the choked- 
up, and wasted faculties for higher work that for lack of oppor- 
tunity have come to nothing.” Certainly the wholesale society 
goes far to support this view of business sagacity. Of its success- 
ful and honest administration there can be no doubt, and its growth 
shows no lack of comprehensive or progressive minds. It is, like 
the stores, a monument of plain men. 

I pass to the third step of the co-operative system, which, if 
it could be successfully undertaken, would complete the circle of 
supply and demand, and leave co-operation the master of the 
domestic trade. If a workman, for instance in a co-operative 
shoe factory, were at the same time a member of a co-operative 
store, he would be so far producing that which he himself con- 
sumed, and he would be saving the margin of profit at both 


ends—receiving his bonus on the shoes he made and his bonus 
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again on the shoes he bought. To extend the wholesale society 
into productive industry, just as the stores have expanded into 
the wholesale business—that is the theoretical fulfillment of the co- 
operator’s dream. But at precisely this point we pass from a his- 
tory of almost unbroken success to a region strewn with failures. 
It seems to be just here that the business capacity which has been 
sufficient for the large work of wholesale distribution, for the pres- 
ent halts. It is frequently said that in England all co-operative 
enterprises for production have been failures. This is by no means 
true. The English wholesale society produces in its factories 
goods to the amount of about £250,000 a year. It makes 700,- 
000 pairs of boots and shoes, and employs in these works 1,200 
hands. It makes soap, cocoa, and biscuit with good results, and 
it has a woolen-mill, of which its report speaks with some anxiety. 


Here are enough instances of this extension to justify some degree 
of hope. And yet it is doubtful whether the course of produc- 
tive co-operation in England is likely to take precisely this form. 
It appears probable, and it is perhaps to be desired, that instead of 
the wholesale society’s undertaking this further expansion, nro- 


ductive enterprises should revert to private and independent hands. 
The fact is that no single committee, even of the highest degree 
of sagacity, can fairly expect to carry on with equal success all 
these varied industries. It is a slight suggestion of the results 
which would come of the socialists’ program. It would at a cer- 
tain point—probably at this very point of varied production— 
break down of its own weight. It would check the develop- 
ment of business capacity by centralizing the function of busi- 
ness responsibility. Thus, even if it succeeded commercially, it 
would fail morally. It might make cheap goods, but it would 
also make cheap men. 

This was the burning subject of debate at the Ipswich con- 
gress. It was the issue between the federalists and the individ- 
ualists. Should the wholesale society proceed with its own 
productive ventures, or should it, on the other hand, encourage 
independent undertakings and give them the support of distribu- 


tion through the stores? 


The balance of expert opinion plainly 
leaned to the defense of the independents, and the argument 


from history seems to point the same way. Hard as has been 
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the path of co-operative production, the results of which all co- 
operators are most proud have come from independent enterprise. 
These scattered undertakings have often gained public confidence 
but slowly; they have often had to borrow their capital at exor- 
bitant rates; but each hard-earned success of this nature has 
proved, as no result of the wholesale enterprise can prove, what 
a few plain working people can do for themselves, if they have 
a sufficient stock of honesty, patience, and good faith. Perhaps 
the most interesting of such successes is that of the famous little 
fustian mill of Hebden Bridge. It is an enterprise which has 
been more than once described, and its present prospects may 
be stated very briefly. Fustian-cutting is done on frames by 
hand, and is one of the trades which tend most easily to be irreg- 
ular and slack. In 1870 eight of these skilled laborers, no one of 
whom owned as much as a £5 note, set up their own frames 
together, and in the evenings carried their product to the neigh- 
boring co-operative stores. In 1873 they were employing twenty- 
four persons, and were carrying the double burden of capital bor- 
rowed at high rates and of a dividend to labor. During the next 
year they added to their fustian-cutting the necessary adjunct of 
dyeing, and made a profit of £426. The business then began to 
have continuous prosperity. It is now a stock company, whose 
shares are held partly by its own employees, partly by co-opera- 
tive stores, and partly by outside investors. It still pays 74 per 
cent. on a portion of its capital, but now secures added capital at 
5 per cent. Labor receives a dividend of 9d onthe pound. To 
participate in this bonus, an employee must permit it to accumulate 
until either by it or by subscription he has an invested interest 
in the concern of £20. Thus, before becoming in any degree a 
partner, he serves a considerable time of apprenticeship, investing 
his savings meantime in the mill itself and pledging himself to 
its. welfare. A mill thus conducted attracts the best class of 
workpeople, and keeps them in its employ. It needs little over- 
sight, for each operative is watchful of waste or carelessness. It has 
had critical times, and much opposition on the part of capital to 
the share secured by labor. Yet, afterall, it is now in the same 
hands which first combined for their own fustian-cutting; it has 
made sagacious men of them, and thrifty people of their work- 
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ers; and its founders believe that if they had moved faster 
they would have failed before now. For the half-year ending 
December 31, 1888, the total profit was £1,357, and of this, cap- 
ital received £700 and labor £180. 

I have spoken of the extension of the wholesale business into 
production as a massing of industry which suggests the social- 
ists’ program. There is so much kinship here, indeed, that one 
would expect to find the two movements allies. Co-operation 
seems to prepare the way for socialism. Socialism, it might be 
said, is nothing more than universal co-operation. Let the co- 
operative army only complete their onward movement, until they 
come to produce that which they themselves consume, and we 
should have a sort of universal “trust ’’’ which would very nearly 
realize the socialists’ dream. The industrial world would be ad- 
ministered from a single center and for the sake of all. But 
when one observes an enterprise like that of Hebden Bridge, and 
sees in it the spirit naturally cultivated by co-operation, he be- 
gins to realize why the socialists decry the co-operators. There 
is an obvious likeness in form, but a radical difference in the 
spirit, of the two undertakings. The very essence of the social- 
ists’ spirit—not, as Mr. Rae lately remarked, of “ the socialism of 


the church congresses (which is but a bewildered philanthropy) 


but the socialism of real life ”—is discontent with the world as it 
now is, the demand for social and political revolution. Co- 
operation, on the other hand, takes things as they are, and tries 
to shape them for the common good. It is no wonder that, to the 
socialist, co-operation seems half-hearted, for socialism is based 
on despair of present conditions, while co-operation is founded 
on hope. Each success of co-operation is thus so far a defeat for 
socialism. The prosperity of Hebden Bridge makes its friends 
conservative and hopeful, instead of restless and rebellious. Thus 
the attitude of the socialist toward co-operation in England is 
for the most part not that of sympathy but of hostility. <A 
movement based on revolt and discontent can never find an ally 
in a movement which makes for order, patience, and restraint. I 
heard, some weeks ago, a leading socialist addressing working- 
men on this point. They must, he said, put no faith in co-oper- 
ation. It was only another form of stock company. It formed 
no part of the “true radical program.” 
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This suggestion of the spirit which animates co-operation, 
brings me to what I think is, after all, the chief importance of the 
movement. I may call it the sentimental side of co-operation. 

Of course, there are great numbers of co-operators to whom 
nothing but the dividend is of any account, just as in every army 
there are large numbers who serve for nothing but their pay 
and food. Yet, as in every army, there are also certain ideal 
ends which are controlling the leading minds, and which are 
held up like a flag to give the army courage. This sentimental 
side of the movement becomes conspicuous at such a meeting 
as that at Ipswich. The note repeatedly struck was that of loy- 
alty to a cause. “The cardinal doctrines of the co-operative 
faith,” said Prof. Marshall, “are, first, the production of fine 
human beings, and not the production of rich goods, as the ulti- 
mate aim of all worthy endeavor. Secondly, he who lives and 
works only for himself, or even only for himself and his family, 
leads an incomplete life; to complete it he needs to work with 
others for some broad and high aim.”” The movement, that is to 
say, stands for the education of the individual into a sense of the 
common life. He is to find his own welfare in the common 
prosperity. He is to be rescued from the competitive warfare of 
trade, and set where he can sincerely say: ‘“ We are members one 
of another.” That is the sentimental side of the movement. It 
is inculeated by much preaching, and by a propagandist litera- 
ture which can be compared only to the literature of religion. 
There is a co-operative catechism, and a co-operative service of 
song, both intended to train children in the co-operative faith. 
In fact, one might be tempted to say—what may seem to some a 
ludicrous thing and to others a bitter thing to say—that to many 
plain people whom no christian church has been able to touch, or 
has touched only in some formal way, co-operation has given the 
first real notion of the christian principles of life. It has at least 
taught something of the life in common, the bearing of a common 
burden, and the sharing of acommon hope. How far this sentiment 
filters down among the privates of the co-operative army it is diffi- 
cult to say. The leaders of the movement seem inclined to be 
despondent on this point, and to censure the rank and file for their 
merely mercenary attachment. My own observation, however, 
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went to show that many persons whose sentiments were other- 
wise almost wholly bounded by their family life, had some per- 
ception of this co-operative faith and felt some degree of en- 
largemtent of life through it; and it is certainly surprising that 
the leaders of religion in England do not seize on this sentiment, 
whose very essence is the “membership one of another,” and 
translate it into its christian equivalent. Co-operation, as a 
matter of fact, goes its modest way in the midst of a christian 
country with but the slightest recognition, either by clergy or 
co-operators, that it is one expression of applied Christianity. 

Finally, it may be asked, why, if such a history of co-opera- 
tion has been possible in England, little besides failure has 
happened to such enterprises in our own country. There are 
several answers to this question. It is due partly to our social 
and partly to our moral conditions; partly to circumstances which 
are to our advantage and partly to a moral unpreparedness which 
is our fault. 

On the one hand, there are certain physical conditions of 
success. Co-operation demands some degree of fixity in a popu- 
lation. A co-operator has to wait for his results. It is like 
joining a club and paying one’s assessment for some years in 
advance. In this country the population is still extremely fluid. 
A working-man is quite as likely to change his home within a 
year as to keep it; and it is to our great advantage that the con- 
gestion of labor with us is thus made rare. In England, on the 
contrary, this fixity of population, which is in many ways a great 
industrial evil, helps co-operation. Generations of one family live 
in the same town. They inherit the ways and customs of the 
place. They do not expect much change of condition, and are 
loyal to a movement which even slightly ameliorates their lot. 
This brings us to a second difference between the countries. In 
England the bettering of condition must be done by thrift, and 


what tends to saving is a recognized blessing. In this country 


the chances of profit are so great, that an opportunity to save 
money is not so much regarded as an opportunity to make 
money. The prizes in the lottery of life are more inviting than 
the humble shilling on the pound of co-operative saving. This 
difference, which seems again to make to our credit, is not so 
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surely an advantage to us as it seems. It comes of our pros- 
perity, indeed, but it is at the same time a serious source of 
danger. It may be doubted whether in the long run it will be 
better for a community to be looking for the chances to gain 
rather than the chances to save. Thrift, on the whole, is a better 
possession for most men than luck; but so long as thrift is sub- 
ordinated to luck, the time of a wide-spread and well-supported 
co-operative movement among us has not yet come. Last, among 
these causes of failure in this country, and most important, has 
been the moral unpreparedness of co-operators. Many such 
undertakings have suffered indeed from Jack of capital, and many 
from lack of skill, but almost all from lack of patience, honor, 
and mutual faith. Most of them have been conducted by per- 
sons who had little experience in large affairs and who were not 
content to have small ones. They have expected to succeed 
all at once. They have underrated the difficulties of business, 
and when success has seemed remote they have turned on each 
other in mutual distrust. 

Here, indeed, is at once the strength and the weakness of 
co-operation. It is not at bottom a commercial undertaking; it 
is a moral movement. Thus it cannot enlist the lower type 
of artisan or the degraded poor. They have not the qualities 
which make what has been called “the co-operative man.” The 
movement, then, can be no universal panacea. People must be 
educated to it before they can be educated by it. It calls for 
some of the highest human qualities; and this is its obvious 
weakness and limitation. On the other hand, there is a peculiar 
strength in a movement which rests thus on a moral sentiment. 
I may illustrate this by the evidence of a leading English co- 
operator. I asked him frankly why, being a successful buyer 
for the wholesale society, he did not go into business for him- 
self, and instead of getting a salary of £400, make his fortune. 
That, I said, would be the main difficulty of co-operation in our 
country. The moment a man proved himself capable of con- 
ducting such large affairs, he would think himself capable of 
conducting his own affairs; and no such salary as co-operation 
could pay would command his services. The answer to this ques- 


tion showed at once that the business in which this man had 
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enlisted was not commercial, but moral. He admitted that he 
had received offers of two or three times his salary from out- 
side firms; but his answer had been in effect this: “Iam not 
serving here for my salary. I am theservant of what I regard 
as a great cause. I take more pride in my success here than in 
any money I could make. Indeed,I am a more important person 
than any merely rich trader can be. And, finally, it is a satis- 
faction to be associated with an enterprise whose success depends 
on honesty, thrift, and faith. It keeps me up to my best, and 
steadies me from day to day.” 

That is a fair statement of the highest form of the co-opera- 
tive faith; and until the leaders of working-men in this country 
are honestly stirred by a sentiment like this, we cannot look for 
anything but occasional success in co-operation. On the other 
hand, the natural opportunity for such a movement among us 
will arrive before long. We may not soon be in all respects 
industrially like England, but we shall certainly soon be where 
population will grow comparatively fixed and thrift compara- 
tively valuable. “ Lucky strikes” will not be worth waiting for, 


and stable communities will flourish chiefly through their power 


to save. Then, unless more violent measures interrupt natural 
progress, the opportunity for co-operation will arrive; and it 
will depend for its success, not on industrial, but on moral con- 
ditions. A few high-minded, unselfish, and patient working- 
men will have it in their power to accomplish for their fellows 
here that which has been a wholesome and beneficent thing for 
the working people of England. The modern social agitator, 
who expects the revolution of society to come all at once, will 
continue to find any such palliative remedy antiquated and com- 
monplace; but it may still be doubted whether the new gospel 
of discontent or the old gospel of mutual responsibility will have 
the higher or more permanent lesson to teach. 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 





MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF GAS WORK 


THE objections to the ownership of gas works by municipali- 
ties are very inconsequential. One is that it is a novelty, an 
experiment; but the truth is that it passed long ago out of the 
experimental stage and is now an established economic fact. 
Another is that it would beget corruption in city government; 
but is not that precisely what the present system does? Nota 
case can be found of the vicious management of a municipal 
water-works plant in this country; and the same is to be said of 
foreign countries, where municipal ownership of water works is 
as common as it is here. But it is a notorious fact that when 
one of these franchises is granted in a large city, it is frequently 
bought from the aldermen; and that when a new concession is 
wanted, members of the city councils are purchased by the cor- 
porations. If the city should build and own the works, such 
things would be much less liable to occur, and some of them 
could not occur at all. It is the private rather than the public 
ownership which produces municipal corruption. 

Some say that it is not the business of a municipality to 
make gas; that it would be paternalism. This begs the ques- 
tion. The exact reverse is true. The giving up to private en- 
terprise of a business in its nature a monopoly—and such mu- 
nicipal lighting is—is itself paternalism; for it is a confession 
that the people are not capable of conducting their own affairs, 
but are compelled to employ some of their members, at high 
prices, to do it for them. The municipal ownership is not pater- 
nalism; it is fraternalism. 

The business of making gas is undoubtedly in a transition 
state. There are predictions that within a few years the product 
will sell as low as 25 cents per 1000 feet; and this fact is urged 
as a reason why cities must not go into the business, lest they 
be soon caught with antiquated plants on their hands, improved 
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methods having meanwhile been introduced. The argument is 
not valid. If there be any risk, private capital must be insured 
against it. The consumers must pay the premiums, and they 
might better pay them and own the plant, than pay them and 
not own it. But there is no great risk. Gas, however made, 
must be distributed, and the cost of the distributing plant—the 
holders and the mains—is from two thirds to three fourths of the 
the cost of the entire works. The only changes necessary to 
introduce new methods will be in the gas-house, and their cost 
will be relatively small. 

The last objection, and the weakest, is that city ownership of 
gas works tends toward socialism. Now, there is a proper field 
for governmental action, and a like field for individual effort. 
Neither overlies the other, although the boundaries of the two 
have been confused through our neglect of economic laws. In- 
asmuch as every man has a social as well as an individual nature, 
there are some functions which can be better performed by society 
in its organized capacity than by individual effort; and con- 
versely, there are other functions which can be better performed 
by private enterprise than by government. Government func- 
tions begin where monopoly begins, and where free competition 
ceases. Were all businesses in their nature monopolies conducted 
by government, state or municipal action and individual effort 
would complement each other. And the reason for this is clear. 
In the nature of things there cannot be as many businesses as 
there are persons, consequently there must be combined effort 
as well as individual effort. A private business, to be properly 
conducted, must render the least possible service at the highest 
possible price. A government, to be properly conducted, must 
render the utmost possible service at the least possible cost. 
Only those services, therefore, should be left to private enterprise, 
in which there can be the fullest and the freest competition, to 
compel rendering the most and the best possible service for the 
price paid. 

Opposed to these objections are the hard facts, making for 
municipal ownership, that gas is becoming more and more a ne- 
cessity; that if not its manufacture, at least its distribution, is a 
monopoly; that we pay far too high a price for it; and that there 
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is no means by which it can be had at the lowest possible price 
unless the city control the business. The price of gas in this 
country is not based on the cost of production, but on what the 
business will yield without choking the demand. It varies from 
75 cents to $16 per 1,000 feet. Made by the same processes, 
in one city it will be $1.25, and in another city, only a few miles 
away, it will be $6. Many instances of this occur. Out of 820 
plants, the prices of 584, or 71 per cent., are multiples of half a 
dollar; that is, the prices are $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, ete. Of 84 per 
cent. of the plants, the prices are multiples of 25 cents. These 
facts indicate that the prices are not based on the cost of pro- 
duction, but on a monopoly privilege. 

That municipal lighting is in its nature a monopoly, and that 
competition in it is impossible, ought to be clear. But if there 
is any doubt on the subject, there is abundant evidence to re- 
move it. The admission of competitive gas companies has been 
tried in Albany, Baltimore, Buffalo, Brooklyn, Chicago, Charles- 
ton, Detroit, Harrisburg, Jersey City, Lancaster, Memphis, New- 
burg, New Orleans, New York City, Poughkeepsie, Providence, 
Paterson, St. Louis, Savannah, and Trenton. In some of these 
cities as many as three competing companies were admitted, the 
consumers overlooking the fact that they could not switch from 
one set of pipes to another at will, even if there were a dozen sets 
of pipes in the streets, belonging to as many different companies. 
And certainly it would be useless for any other city to attempt 
what these twenty tried and failed at. For in every instance the 
result was the same. There was a great fight in the city council— 
by the new company to secure a franchise, and by the old one to 
prevent it. Aldermanic bribery was charged, and no doubt with 
good reason. Finally the franchise was granted. Then the 
streets were torn up, travel was obstructed, business was imped- 
ed, and in many cases the pavements were practically ruined in 
relaying. As soon as the new company began to manufacture, 
the price fell, and for a time the citizens obtained apparently 
cheap gas. But it was usually found that the quality was poor, 
that it was forced through the pipes under a high pressure, and 
that, for the service rendered, the bills were no smaller. Then 
came the logical end. The buyers were many and the sellers 
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few, and it was easier for the sellers to combine than to compete. 
The companies pooled, or divided the territory, or sold out, or 
formed a trust; the price of gas advanced from 50 to 150 per 
cent., and the consumers had to pay interest on two plants where 
one was enough. There is not a city in the country which has, 
to-day, competition in gas. There was never a second company 
organized which intended to compete. They all promise cheap 
gas, to get the franchise; but the real intention is to sell out as 
soon as the original company can be brought to terms. Some 
think it conclusive to say that we should all do the same thing if 
we could. Undoubtedly; we should all be Napoleons if we 
could. The point urged is, that we have reached a stage of intel- 
ligence where we ought so to adjust our affairs that no one can 
be a Napoleon. It is not the gas companies, but the people them- 
selves, who are at fault. And it is a settled conviction, not alone 
with gas men, but with students of the question as well, that 
rather than submit to the ridiculous and expensive farce of at- 
tempted competition, it is better to give the business to one com- 
pany under equitable restrictions as to the price of the product, 
in cases where the city cannot own the works. 

Municipal ownership is not an experiment. The path is 
well-trodden and safe. More than 500 cities in the world own 
their works. Of these, eight are in the United States, and they 
furnish gas at the following prices: Philadelphia, $1.50; Rich- 
mond, Va., $1.50; Alexandria, Va., $1 62; Danville, Va., $1.50; 
Charlottesville, Va., $1.50; Wheeling, W. Va., 75 cents; Belle- 
fontaine, O., $1; Henderson, Ky., $1.50. In the last-named 
place the works under private management were a failure, and 
were sold by the sheriff. The city purchased them, and has con- 
ducted them with admirable success. In the United Kingdom 
there are 552 plants, of which 168 belong to cities. Among the 
latter are Birmingham, 52 cents; Coventry, 72; Leeds, 42; Man- 
chester, 64; Aberdeen, 90; Dundee, 88; Glasgow, 76; Belfast, 72; 
Limerick, $1.14. In Germany, out of 667 plants, 888 belong to 
cities; among them being Cologne, 82 cents; Stuttgart, 95; Wies- 
baden, $1.62; Berlin, $1.08; Breslau, $1.15; Baden, $1.62; Darm- 
stadt, $1.75; Worms, $1. In Saxony every gas-making plant be- 


longs to the city in which it is located, private ownership being 
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unknown. Among other cities or towns owning their works are 
Basel, Berne, Brienne, Zurich, St. Gall, Winterthur, Chaux de 
Fonds, and Thoune in Switzerland; Christiania, Bergen, Chris- 
tiansand, Trondhjem, and Drammen in Norway; Stockholm, Gote- 
borg, Malmé, Upsala, Lund, and Sundsvall in Sweden; Brussels, 
Belgium; Cesena, Italy; Bucharest, Roumania; and Yokohama, 
Japan. In short, abroad the municipal ownership of gas works 
is as common as in this country is the municipal ownership of 
water works. Americans pay higher prices for gas than any other 
people in the world. The average price paid in this country is 
$1.75, in the United Kingdom 71 cents, and in the continent of 
Europe about $1.20. 

In all these cases the municipal ownership and operation of 
the works are highly satisfactory to the citizens, and in no case 
which the writer has investigated would they consent to the sale 
of the plant. In some cases the works have been owned by the 
city for forty years. Where the people pay high prices for gas, 
they get the benefit either in lower taxes or in public improve- 
ments; and if at any time they think the price too high, they can 
lower it at the ballot box. None of these advantages would they 
obtain were the works owned by a company. And there has 
been an agreeable freedom from charges of peculation in the 
management. In Philadelphia, when the dominant political 
party had such a hold as to render ousting almost impossible, it 
is said that there was corruption in the management of the gas 
works; but it is well known that there was dishonesty in other 
departments of the city government at the same time, as there 
will be not only in any city government, but also in any private 
enterprise, which has the blind support of a heavy majority. 
But to-day the management of the Philadelphia gas works is 
very creditable. There have been no charges of venality in the 
operation of the gas works of any other American city. 

There are sufficient data to show with reasonable accuracy 
the cost of making gas. Mr. Theobald Forstall, a distinguished 
American gas engineer, in an address in 1883 before the Ameri- 
van Gas-light Association, of which he was then president, esti- 
mated the cost of manufacture, in New York City, of sixteen- 
candle-power gas as follows: 
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Cost in Cents 
er 1,000 Cubic 
‘eet Consumed. 


Coal, less the value of the residuals,................000- 25 
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Repairs, distribution, taxes, and general expenses,...... 20 
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Gas coal was at that time selling in New York City at $4.25 
per ton. Mr. Forstall said that these figures were based upon the 
actual cost in other cities coming within his knowledge and not 
more favorably situated than New York, and he added that he 
regarded New York City as a type of all the larger cities of the 
Union. As a means of comparison, the following table is com- 
piled from data published in the last annual reports of the gas 
departments of those cities in the United States which own their 
works, Manchester being added as typical of English cities: 
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Richmond, Va.,....... | 24.5 | 50 8.55/78 | & 83 1.50 | 3.55 
a 52.6 | 45.8} 4 (102.4 | 11.6 |114 1.50 | 4.7% 
Alexandria, Va.,...... | 20.2 | 34.5 | 4.6 | 68.3 | 20.5 | 88.8 | 1.62 | 4.10 
Charlottesville, Va.,...| 29 34 5 68 8 | % 1.50 | 3.75 
Wheeling, W.Va.,....| 4.5 | 26 1.5 | 82 8.5 | 35.5] .75 | 1.62 
Bellefontaine, O.,..... 21 82.8 | 4.7 | 58.5] 5 63.5 | 1.00 | 3.00 
Henderson, Ky.,...... | 27.6 | 23.8 | 5 56.4 | .... | 56.4 | 1.50 | 3.46 
Manchester, Eng., ....| 18.2 | 14.6 | 2 34.8 | 18.6 | 53.4 | .64 | 1.93 
Mr. Forstall’s estimate,} 25 15 5 45 20 65 4.25 


The difference between the cost of manufacture in this coun- 
try and in the United Kingdom, is not so great as the difference 
in the cost of manufacture by the various processes in use in this 
country, and therefore the cost of production across the water 
may be profitably examined. The following table gives the 
facts, obtained from official reports. The average price of coal 
in England is $1.95 per ton. 
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| | 
| Average Cost of Average Cost of | 
Prouuction. not | Production, in- | Average Selling 








In the United Kingdom. including in-| cluding Inter-| Price, in Cents, 
terest on the; est on the! per 1,00. 
Piant. Plant. 
Works owned by companies, . .| 02 65 .76 
Works owned by cities,....... 48 62 .66 





That is to say, it costs cities from 5 to 8 per cent. less to make 
gas, and they sell it for 13 per cent. less than the companies do. 
And it is the general experience, not only in England but on the 
ecntinent of Europe, that better gas is furnished at a less price 
when the works are owned and operated by the city than when 
by a company. In those cities in the United Kingdom where 
the works are owned by companies, the method which has in 
practice best regulated the tariff consists in fixing in the charter 
a maximum price for gas, and a maximum dividend to be de- 
clared on the capital stock, with gas at that price. It is then 
made a part of the contract that for each reduction of two pence 
in the price of gas, the company may lawfully increase the divi- 
dend one fourth of one per cent. For example: if the maximum 
price be 80 cents per 1,000 feet, and the maximum dividend be 
7 per cent. with gas at that price, if the latter be reduced to 76 
cents the former may be increased to 7} per cent. With the 
complete publicity of accounts required of corporations in that 
country—a thing wholly unknown in the United States—this 
method has worked moderately well; although, as shown above, 
gas is cheaper in cities which own their works, and the whole 
trend of opinion on the other side of the water is to the munici- 
pal ownership of the works, as being the only proper solution of 
the problem. However, in a city in this country which is about 
to grant or to renew a franchise, if the city cannot own the works, 
the English method is well worth a trial. 

But to return now to the table of costs in the cities in this 
country which own their works. Those figures show the cost of 
manufacture only, and do not include interest on the plant. 
Cities that have paid for their works, in many cases do not take 
interest into consideration, leaving future generations to pay for 
their own new works. The average interest charge is readily as- 
certained, however. A gas-making plant will cost from $3.50 to 





, 
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$5 for each 1,000 cubic feet to be made annually, and $¢4 is a lib- 
eral estimate at present rates for material. Thus, if a plant is 
expected to make 100,000,000 feet per year, its cost will be about 
$400,000. Allowing 6 per cent. on a $4 cost, 24 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet must be added to the figures for interest account. 
Neither will single annual reports of cities which own their 
works give an entirely fair showing of the cost of making gas, 
because residuals left over in one year may be sold in the next; 
then, because to the labor account are sometimes charged main- 
laying and other expenses which properly belong to the capital 
account; and, above all, because in every American city which 
owns its works, except Wheeling (and this is equally true of 
works owned by companies), the plant was erected before modern 
methods of gas-making were introduced, and the processes of 
manufacture are costly as compared with the newer ones. By 
the old methods, only 8,500 feet of gas could be obtained from a 
ton of coal, but by improved methods 10,500 and even 11,000 
feet can be extracted. Gascan now be made much more cheaply 
than is shown in the table. Thus, the demand having exceeded 
the capacity for supply in Philadelphia by three million feet an- 
nually, the city has contracted with a private company to deliver, 
water gas in the public holders for 37 cents per 1,000 feet. The 
general manager of a leading gas company informs the writer 
that, with coal at $1 per ton, he can put unpurified gas into the 
holder at 18 cents per 1,000 feet. If to this we add 5 cents per 
1,000 for purification, allowing 12 per cent. for condensation and 
leakage, and adding for repairs, distribution, general expenses, 
and interest on the plant, gas ought not to cost the consumer 
more than 60 cents per 1,000, and there is a good profit in selling 
it at 75 cents per thousand. For each additional dollar paid per 
ton for coal, the cost of gas will be increased from 6 to 8 cents 
per 1,000 feet. That these prices are practicable, is demonstrated 
by the fact that Wheeling adopts them. Gas coal is delivered at 
the works in portions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, 
and other centers of production at 85 cents to $1 per ton, but the 
average price east of the Mississippi River is about $3. In the 
district named, gas made by even partially-improved methods 
ought not fairly to sell for more than $1 per 1,000. In many 
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cities it should not cost more than 75 cents, and in some it could 
be profitably sold for even less. All American cities owning 
their works have them paid for except Danville; and the fore- 
going tables show that, even with the old methods of manufacture, 
they could profitably sell the product for $1 per 1,000 feet. 
Most of them prefer to make the works a source of revenue. 
Several of them could add 25 cents per 1,000 to the prices as in- 
terest charge, and still make a profit at $1 per 1,000. Mr. For- 
stall’s estimates were based mainly upon works having methods 
more or less antiquated; but taking his figures of 65 cents per 
1,000 as the total cost to the company, and adding 25 cents for 
interest, gas can be sold in New York City to-day at 90 cents per 
1,000 feet. And the same is true of Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and every other principal city as far west as 
and including St. Louis. In Milwaukee, Wis., and Washington, 
Pa., the companies make a 90-cent rate; but in other cities they 
do not, simply because there is no competition to impel them to 
it, and there is no possible means of getting competition that 
will do it. To admit competition—it cannot be too frequently 
stated—simply compels the consumers to pay interest on two 
plants where one is enough. There is no possible means by 
which cities can obtain “cheap gas” unless they own the works 
themselves, get them paid for, stop paying for them over and 
over again, and then reduce the price to the actual cost of manu- 
facture. And if they employ competent superiritendents, there 
is no reason why they should not make gas of as good a quality 
as the companies. There are hundreds of cities that would find it 
profitable to buy the works on the expiration of the franchise, at 
a fair valuation; paying the full value of the works, but nothing 
for the value of the franchise, for that the people themselves have 
created. If they cannot afford at present to build a new manu- 
facturing plant, they can own the distributing system, and contract 
with any one of the many companies which make a business of 
erecting gas plants to construct new works and to sell gas to the 
city, the latter reserving the right to sell it to the consumers and 
to purchase the works subsequently at an agreed price. It is not 
at all visionary to say that any city which wants gas at 50 cents 
per 1,000 feet can have it if the people are but determined; and 
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the city need not even go into the gas-making business. Let it 
buy the present works, and thus own the distributing plant; let it 
contract with some company, as Philadelphia did, to deliver gas 
in the holders as 87 cents per 1,000; and let it charge $1 or $1.50 
to the consumers until the old works are paid for. Then it can 
reduce the price to 50 cents, and still make a handsome profit 
on the cost in the holders. This is done in Ilmenau, Germany. 
There ought not to be another franchise granted or renewed in 
this country which shall permit a company to own a distributing 
plant. That is the key to the situation, and should be owned by 
the city. Competition in manufacture can, to a degree, be ob- 
tained, but competition in distribution is utterly impracticable. 
That it is impossible for a company to sell gas as cheaply as 
a city can, may be seen upon a moment’s reflection. A company 
issues stock, which is bought in good faith; and dividends must 
be paid upon it so long as the company exists. Therefore, to 
the cost of every 1,000 cubic feet sold must be added at least in- 
terest, long after the plant is really paid for. The company also 
has a president, manager, treasurer, and other officials, all of 
whom must be paid. When the city owns the works, the fune- 
tions of these officers are discharged by the mayor, the board of 
public works, ete. When the works are out of debt, the interest 
charge can be dropped from the price of gas, and the capital 
thus released can be left in the hands of the consumers. When 
extensions or repairs are required, the current profits, or a tem- 
porary increase in the price of gas, will pay for them. Thus, 
Wheeling, where the works are a model of excellence, bought 
the plant from a company in 1868 for $176,000. The price of 
gas was then $2.50. From the profits the debt was paid. The 
works have since been rebuilt with modern improvements, out 
of the profits, without a dollar of taxation. They are now worth 
$500,000, and there is a handsome surplus in the bank to their 
credit. In 1888, with the product selling at only 75 cents per 
1,000, the department lighted free of charge the streets, mar- 
kets, school houses, engine houses, city hall, public buildings, 
hospitals, the Orphan’s Home, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association rooms, and yet turned into the city treasury $27,- 
166 net cash. Its 75-cent rate is now the lowest for gas in the 
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United States, and it is due solely to the fact that the works are 
modern and out of debt, that they are owned by the city, and 
that there is no stock upon which dividends must be paid. 

Wherein lies the value of a franchise may be seen readily. 
Suppose the works at Wheeling were owned by a company; the 
price of gas to private consumers would be at least $1.50 per 
1,000, and at least $1 per 1,000 would have to be paid for all gas 
that is now free. In 1888 the amount which went to private 
consumption was 82,783,380 feet, and to public consumption 19,- 
144,000 feet. The income from residuals and other sources was 
$23,615, and the operating expenses were $36,071. From these 
data it is readily calculated that the company’s net income would 
have been $130,863, or 26 per cent. on the value of the works. 
Assume that, as a result of the higher price of gas, the consump- 
tion would have been reduced to a point where the net revenue 
would yield only 20 per cent. on the value of the works; this 
would permit dividends on twice their value; and as capital 
eagerly seeks safe investments at that return, the capitalization 
could be made a million dollars. That is, the franchise would 
have been worth $500,000, and the company could have afforded 
to purchase at that price aldermanic consent. And it must be 
evident to the dullest mind that so long as this watered stock 
was out and dividends had to be paid on it, the price of gas 
could not be reduced to that extent. The $27,166 net revenue 
turned into the city treasury last year, was only about 5 per cent. 
“on the cost of the works, and only 24 per cent. on the combined 
value of the plant and the franchise; and that is not sufficient to 
attract private capital. Wheeling could not possibly get by 
private enterprise what she is now getting by her own enterprise. 

To summarize: City lighting is a monopoly, and therefore it 
is properly a municipal function. Competition between private 
companies has repeatedly been tried, and everywhere has been a 
failure. The municipal ownership of plants has had 40 years’ 
trial, and it is everywhere a success, even where private enter- 
prise has failed. In the nature of things, a city can make as 
good gas as a company can, and it can afford to sell it for less. 
Therefore, if people want good gas at the lowest possible price, 
the city must own and operate the works. 

Bronson C. KEELER. 


_— 
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THE COST OF UNIVERSITIES. 


THE inquiry is often raised by those who do not know pre- 
cisely the details of university organization and expenditure, 
why our institutions, which have been popularly supposed to 
be amply provided for, should be constantly demanding an in- 
crease of their funds. The true answer is, that, although some 
of our American universities have been endowed with many 
millions of dollars, no one of them has been so liberally pro- 
vided for as to satisfy the needs of a really first-class university. 

The wealthiest of our Americay institutions of learning are 
Johns Hopkins University, whose total possessions are less than 
$4,000,000, not including the hospital; Harvard University, 
whose property is less than $8,000,000; Cornell University, which 
reports $6,268,457; and Columbia College, which has $8,788,910, 
after deducting its debts. If we consider incomes, which is a 
more practical manner of regarding their resources, we find that 
of Johns Hopkins to be ess than its endowment would lead us 
to suppose, on account of unfortunate investments; that of Har- 
vard to be $363,121; that of Cornell, $314,811; that of Columbia, 
$377,546. These seem to the general public to be very great 
sums, and so they are in comparison with the scanty provisions 
enjoyed by the majority of our higher schools of learning gener- 
ally. We have only to compare these sums, however, with the 
possessions and revenues of the great European institutions, to 
see that even these most fortunate ones are but inadequately sup- 
plied with means. 

We naturally look to Germany for examples of the most 
completely-organized and most amply-equipped institutions of 
higher learning. Their superiority is evinced by the fact that, 
while England, Scotland, and France attract but few Americans 
to the enjoyment of their old foundations, more than 200 young 
Americans, usually graduates of our own colleges, annually pur- 
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sue higher studies in the universities of Germany. We may 
take them, therefore, as types of what the highest culture now 
demands in the way of equipment and, relatively, of cost. 

So far as I am aware, there is no statement in the English 
language, accessible to the public, from which an inquirer can 
obtain even an approximate idea of the actual cost of maintain- 
ing these great institutions of learning. It is the purpose of the 
present article to supply, at least in part, this deficiency. 

In the majority of cases the accretion of buildings, museums, 
libraries, and appliances has been so slow and so various in kind, 
while their present value is so difficult to estimate, that it is 
impossible to state the present money value of what in our 
American dialect we should call the “plant” of these insti- 
tutions. We have, however, in the case of the University of 
Strasburg, which has been rebuilt since the German annexation, 
the exact cost of its present property. This is exhibited in the 
following table: 


TABLE I. UNIVERSITY OF STRASBURG; COST OF THE BUILDINGS AND 
THEIR FITTINGS. 


Marks. 
ae cid sinhain bbe aaa kann ca'os 2,220,000 
Buildings Completed : 
RENE OE AIEOIINT,. 3. oc cevcccvsvccensces a 834,000 
i ee Rete ve bill's 530,000 
Institute of Physiological Chemistry, ............. 330,000 
ae pe% 270,000 
General University Building,................ .. «+ 2,300,000 
ee OE A a5 sive rocnenincikens oe'saicecenee 700,000 
i 6 os cpaksntieewssssbetacnceuns 583,000 
oe Snag pach peek ise pideke ee 260.000 
Hot-houses and dependencies,.............0+.00045 264,000 
Astronomical Observatory,............-.eseeeesees 514,000 
NN, SOE, WORD. «05. skis cc scccnscwtencoese 485,000 
Buildings Projected and Erecting : 

CC ccee awa shh seobbenekew se bans 550,000 
NE ENO wb kawedisicnnensys cadens eesnne 600,000 
ns oo5se'oe cen burereaspeenesne 250,000 
BO CANO, 0s cesses ivan dhh. a kohRans ke epee oneae'e 290,000 
Institute of Mineralogy and Geology,.............. 700,000 

cite Keer as ones. Xoeusnewanek whasamews 11,680,000 


Four German marks being equivalent to one American dollar, 
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the capital represented in the material outfit of this university is 
$2,920,000. This does not include the new library of more than 
600,000 volumes. 

With regard to the income of the universities, the data show 
a tendency to increase rather than to diminish the annual appro- 
priations. The facts are presented in the following table: 


TABLE II. ANNUAL INCOME OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES FROM THE 
STATE AND FROM OTHER SOURCES, FOR THE YEARS 1882 AND 1888, 




















1802 18 
Name of = aoetialie tated i —— a 
University. ; ; : : 
Income. | F ‘Beat — ee Income. F ‘tat —_ e. —— E 
|} Marks. | Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. | Marks. 

ee 1,491,192 |1,878,848 | 112,844 |'2,094,044 |1,981,810 | 112,234 
ee 847,276 | 739,959 | 107,317 |/1,019,8382 | 866,004| 153,828 
Ee 746,439 | 689,584 56,855 812,591 801,501 11,090 
Erlangen,..... | §17,218 | 470,837 | 46,381 588,000 | 436,000} 153,000 
Freiburg, ....| | $41,921} 264,005) 77,916 392,596 | 892,596 anil 
Giessen,...... 446,228 | 829,267 116,961 514,822 | 378,300} 136,522 
Gottingen, ... 939,713 | 281,275 | 658,488 |/1,037,121 | 363,329 | 673,801 
Greifswald, ... 535,650 | 136,744 398.906 625,756 | 230,380} 395,376 
BR ss axene | J70,844 433,701 | 337,143 |/1,064,926 | 616,107] 448,819 
Heidelberg,...|| 612,562 WE wc0edws | 633,556 | 633,556] ..... ; 
Mes caceskn 249,908 | 249,908; ... ... || 294,244] 204244] 1... ..: 
. — a 650,488 484,949 | 165,439 715,629 | 557,206 158,423 
K6nigsberg,..|| 810,946 | 739,261 71,685 894,941 | 777,908| 117,083 
Leipsic,.......|/1,197,079 773,808 | 423,271 | /1,910,647 |1,516,102 | 394,545 
Marburg, .... 557.222 | 431,913 | 125,309 651,893 | 555,037 96,856 
Munich,...... 707,291 | 473,545 | 223,746 |'1,990,000 | 608,000 1,382,000 
Miinster, ..... 186,274 115,813; 70,461 212,534 | 149,129 63,405 
Rostock,...... No report. | No report. 
Strasburg, .... No | report. | No | report. 
Tibingen,....|| 637,886). ..... Dock Gcuthen’s || 691,667 GUE OGs 1 sccccss 
Warzburg,....|| 627,641 | 349,908 | 277,733 799,000 | 490,000 309.000 











A comparison of incomes for these two years shows an in- 
crease in the case of every university, and also an increase in the 
appropriation by the state in every instance except Erlangen. 
In many cases the growth of income is very great, while in 
nearly all it is considerable. In 1882 there were but two uni- 
versities reporting an income of more than 1,000,000 marks, or 
$250,000, while in 1888, only six years later, we find that six 
surpass this amount. Berlin reports more than 2,000,000, and 
Leipsic and Munich very nearly 2,000,000 marks, or about $500,- 
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000 of annual income. Even the Academy at Miinster, which is 
not a complete university, enjoyed an income of over $50,000. 

The manner in which these sums are expended is of great in- 
terest. Suppressing the detailed items, which would occupy too 
much space, the cost of institutes and of libraries is summarized 
in the following table based on the available data. 

The amount of money expended in libraries is much less 
than might be supposed from the extent and reputation of the 
collections. These are usually already large. A few selected 
facts are tabulated below. 


TABLE III. Cost oF SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTES AND LIBRARIES IN NINE 
UNIVERSITIES, FOR THE YEAR 1888. 


Institutes. Marks. | Libraries. Marks. 
ee ce eet s 803,187 eee 39,460 
ihn ass 125,866 | Freiburg,........... 15,086 
Giessen,..... ... . 216,225 a ..-- 14,000 
Heidelberg, ....... 243,539 Heidelberg, ........ 13,700 
NN ee cb wastes 22,706 2 oe 
Se 326,866 | Minster,. ......... 21,481 
SNe arian ams 198,500 Tibingen,........ . 384,300 
ON 51,940 

Tibingen,......... 335,925 


The sums paid for instruction do not represent its total re- 
muneration, as a considerable portion of the professors’ rewards 
is in the form of fees paid by the students, almost all of which 
go directly into the purses of the lecturers. In the case of those 
professors whose courses are unattractive to students, the aggre- 
gate of these is very small, especially in the smaller universities. 
Many of the lecturers on law and medicine, and noted professors 
of philosophy, like Zeller at Berlin and Wundt at Leipsic, whose 
lecture rooms are crowded with hearers, receive a handsome sup- 
plement to their salaries in the form of students’ fees. Only a 
few of the universities publish the aggregate sums paid out by 
them for instruction. Freiburg pays for instruction 249,000 
marks, or much more than half of its total income. Heidelberg 
pays 282,000 marks, or considerably less than half of its income. 
Leipsic pays the great sum of 519,689 marks, which is only about 
a quarter of its income. With regard to the cost of instruction 
in general, the amounts are noted in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV. 


GRADES, IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 
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AMOUNT OF SALARY PAID TO PROFESSORS OF DIFFERENT 











Name of University. Theology | Medicine. Philosophy. 
Berlin: Marks. | Marks. Marks. | Marks. 

Ordinary professors, 10,000-4,500 | 9, —s 000 | 8,400-3,600 |12,000-3,000 

Extraordinary ‘‘ 4,200-1,500 | 8,000-1,500 | 4,800 
Bonn : | 

Ordinary professors,, 7,000-4,500 conssaieie 7,500—4,200 | 6,000-3,000 

Extraordinary ‘* 2, | 2,400-1,800 | 3,000—-2,000 | 3,000-1,800 
Breslau : 

Ordinary professors,) 6,000-5,000 | 7,000-5,000 | 7,500-4,200 | 6,000-3,000 

PO iL ree eese | oeber nes 2,400-2,000 | 3,000-1,500 
Erlangen : 

Camere protemors.| T,.000+4 B00) nnn ccces | eccecess. | sccsuees 

Extraordinary *‘* ET: coche Se waacmeae” h) leateanen 
Giessen : 

Ordinary professors,| 6,000-4,000 | 6,000-4,000 | 6,800-3,000 | 6,400-2,000 
Géttingen 

Ordinary professors,| 7,200-5,000 |12,600-4,000 | 7,500-3,600 | 9,000-1,800 

Extraordinary ‘ 8,000-2,000 | ........ 3,000-1,500 | 3,600- 600 
Greifswald : 

Ordinary professors,| 5,700-4,500 | 6,000-4,500 | 5,700-2,400 | 6,000-2,400 

Extraordinary ee aie soe oeen ay ree | 2,100-1,800 | 2,800- 900 
Halle : 

Ordinary professors,| 7,200-5,000 | 5,500-4,000 | 7,500-4,200 | 9,000-3,500 

Extraordinary “s 2,400 | 2,400-2,000 | 8,300- 900 
Kiel : 

Ordinary professors,| 5, 500-4,800 | 5,400-4,500 | 6,000-4,100 | 6,000-3,600 


Extraordinary “ 








2/850-2,400 | 2 


2,400 


Kdnigsberg : 
Ordinary professors,| 6,000-4,600 | 6,000-4,500 | 7,000-1,800 | 7,200-3,500 
Extraordinary ‘ 2,400 Bn | earanate aie | 3,000-1,800 | 8,000—-1,500 
Marburg : 
Ordinary professors,| 5,500-4,500 | 5,721-4,500 | 6,000-8,500 | 5,400-3,500 
Extraordinary ‘* | ........ De ceniinveins 8,000-1,800 2,400 
Munich : 
Ordinary professors,|11,400-4,200| .. 2.2... | .cceeee. | ce ee eeee 
Extraordinary ‘ EE: Naccivewe. Bc aamewese, | comemenne 
Miinster : 
Ordinary professors,| 5,100-3,500| ........ | ........ 5,400-3.500 
Extraordinary ‘ El neues. 8 ceccenns 2,400-1,800 
Tiibingen 
Ordinary professors,| 4,400-3,600 | ........ | cecceeee | ceeeccee 
Extraordinary * DEC vcrctces 1 <iewigeiee b teawaens 


Wirzburg : 


Ordinary professors,| 9,000—4,200 


Extraordinary “ 


4,080-3, 180 


It is evident from the foregoing that the remuneration of 
German professors is as various as is conceivable, ranging from 
12,000 marks, or $3,000, for a Professor Ordinarius in Berlin, down 
to 900 marks, or $225, for a Professor Ectraordinarius in Greifswald 
and Halle, and even 600 marks for such a professor in Gottingen. 
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This is the less surprising when we consider that able and learned 
men, sometimes noted authors, often fill for a long time the un- 
paid position of a Docent, receiving no remuneration for their 
services except the trifling fees derived from the students. In 
some cases these do not amount to $25 per annum. It is es- 
teemed so high an honor to be connected with a university, and 
so great a privilege to be in the line of succession for a professor- 
ship, that a large percentage of the instruction is obtained with- 
out any cost to the university. The “honorary professors” also 
are usually without salary. It is important to note the proportion 
of the paid and the unpaid instructors in a German university. 
TABLE V. PROPORTION OF PAID AND UNPAID INSTRUCTORS IN THE GER- 
MAN UNIVERSITIES, IN 188%, 
































Pai. Unpal. 
Name of University. | = 
Ordinarii. Extraordinarii. Honorary. Docents. 
Rn cbchiesennen | 78 84 7 131 
ee 56 32 1 2 22 
ON Ee a 61 32 4 31 
Erlangen, ............ 87 | 7 9 
Ee 39 16 1 28 
| 35 10 Te 10 
GO6ttingen,........... || 67 22 3 24 
Greifswald, ... 2.2... et ge BR  xx 12 
Te cneinnaniis 52 32 CO 1 | 25 
Heidelberg,..........| 41 3 7 19 
ether as: <.0:0 nee 39 23 9 18 
Kiel, Po ececeeresecseces } 3 9 i} eece 81 
K6nigsberg, ......... 45 2 | sie 19 
ag | 66 | 36 13 59 
Ee 47 14 1 17 
RES SERIES 72 | 5 6 | 68 
Minster,.......--....| 22 | 9 | 4 
OS ere 29 4 8 
ee 63 | 19 1 27 
vr 0 622 ss000 52 13 1 17 
a 39 13 1 22 
a aoe ee | ———E 
1,026 | 480 | 57 591 
| | 1,026 | | 57 
SS eee | 1,506 | 648 





The comparison of paid and unpaid instructors shows that, 
of the 2,154 persons engaged in giving lectures (not including 
certain teachers employed to give lessons in fencing, dancing, 
horsemanship, and other arts), 1,506, or about 70 per cent., receive 
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salaries, and 648, or about 30 per cent., derive no income from 
the university funds. Most of these unpaid persons possess ac- 
complishments and perform services which in our country could 
not be obtained for less than from $1,000 to $2,000 per annum. 
In any comparative estimates of the cost of instruction in this 
country and in Germany, we must add to the German cost at 
least 50 per cent. on the salaries of those who are paid, and again 
fully 20 per cent. of this whole sum to represent the remunera- 
tion of those who in our country would have to be paid, in order 
to allow for the higher prices of living and the expectations of 
really qualified young men in our own institutions. 

It is easy for any person who knows anything of the income 
and expenditures of our American institutions, to see from these 
data, not only that we have not any that correspond in kind to 
the universities of the highest grade in Germany, but that we 
never can have them without further enlargement of our concep- 
tions of the magnitude and cost of such enterprises. 

So long as the munificence of our philanthropists flows in the 
direction of erecting personal monuments, we may expect the 
multiplication of a class of institutions very useful in their 
way, but now, in the eastern part of our country, already suffi- 
ciently numerous—colleges of the American type, which fit men 
admirably for active and professional life, but which do not and 
v~annot give the kind of training required by those who would 
be professors in the colleges, original investigators, and leaders 
in scientific progress. Some are looking to the States to provide 
what private munificence is rarely equal to supplying; but this 
is strongly objected to on the grounds that such universities as 
our States would be likely to create and sustain would be only 
reduplications and rivals of existing colleges, and that the crea- 
tion of such great institutions as those of Germany would im- 
pose a new, heavy, and constant burden of taxation upon the 
people. Few individuals are able to establish such foundations 
from their private wealth; and in case they should do so, there 
would be the risk that, as representing a single man, the institu- 
tion would be exposed to the vicissitudes of the future and the 
fluctuations of investments. 

One course seems to be full of safety and promise. It does 
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not commend itself to those whose motives for public benefaction 
are vanity and love of fame, but it appeals to the higher motives 
of business sense and genuine love of learning. It is as simple 
as itis noble. It is a union among men of wealth in the ampli- 
fication of the resources of existing institutions whose location, 
constituency, present means, and accomplished work make them 
conspicuous candidates for larger usefulness. In almost every 
American State there is some existing educational foundation 
which could be made the nucleus of a true university, and 
which is financially fit to receive and conserve large sums of 
money. It is greatly to be hoped that men of liberal minds and 
generous hearts, who are looking for opportunities to do good, 
will soon turn their thoughts to this subject, and combine to 
build up institutions which shall make our country at least equal 
to less-favored lands in the respect in which it is at present nota- 
bly deficient. May we not reasonably hope that the great cap- 
tains of industry and commerce, who have found combination 
with others so useful and successful in business, will see the 
value of it in beneficence also, and show that the “trusts,” of 
which so much disparagement has been uttered, are really the 
only organs by which great enterprises of any kind can be suc- 
cessfully conducted? 
Davin J. HILL. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS AS AN ORATOR. 


THE great agitator has now been long enough withdrawn from 
the arena which was the scene of his tumultuous career to make 
an estimate of his oratory both interesting and important; in- 
teresting, because his unique personality provokes inquiry; im- 
portant, because no fame, save that of a prima donna, is so 
intoxicating, while none, with the same exception, is so ephem- 
eral, as that of an orator. When the voice is hushed, reputa- 
tion becomes a memory. Like a bird on the wing, it must be 
bagged, if at all, as it flies, and before it vanishes. The living 
presence embarrasses criticism; which, however, is free when the 
man is gone, while many who knew and measured him survive. 
In such circumstances, judgment observes the juste milieu, being 
disentangled alike from the personal feeling, pro and con, in- 
evitable in life, and from the ignorance which grows rank over 
his grave when he has been long dead. But, after all, nothing 
is so difficult as portraiture; for description is not life. A dis- 
tinguished painter once said, referring to a tantalizingly-elusive 
sitter: “I can dono more than just to make a memorandum of 
such a face, and let fancy do the rest.” 

In his outward man, Wendell Phillips was cast in classic 
mold. His oratorical mother was Maya the Eloquent, and his 
father was Jupiter the Thunderer. Above the middle height, 
his form was patterned after the best models of manhood, and 
closely resembled, by actual measurements, the Apollo Belvedere. 
He was reither stout not thin, but retained from youth to age his 
suppleness and grace of proportion. Of nervous sanguine tem- 
perament, his complexion was ruddy, and gave him the appear- 
ance of one whose soul looked through and glorified the body; 
hence that singular radiance which was often startling. The 
head was finely set upon broad shoulders and a deep chest. The 


chin was full and strong; the lips red and somewhat compressed ; 
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the nose aquiline; the eyes blue, small but piercing; the brow 
both broad and high; the hair of that tawny hue artists love— 


‘The golden treasure nature showers down 
On those foredoomed to wear Fame’s golden crown.” 


In middle life he lost a large part of his hair; but this only 
served the more clearly to reveal the superb contour of the skull. 
Ilis profile was fine-cut as a cameo. In expression the face was 
at once intellectual and serene; it wore a look of resolute good- 
ness. His pose was easy and natural, every change of attitude 
being a new revelation of manly grace. No nobler physique ever 
confronted an audience. A patrician air accompanied him as 
inevitably as the nimbus does a saint on the canvases of Murillo 
or Titian. Itis rare that an orator receives from nature such gifts 
of person. Thus his appearance was conciliatory and ingratiat- 
ing; it filled and satisfied the eye ere the ear was addressed. 
How describe the voice ? It was of no great range. In the 
higher register it was thin; but in the middle and lower notes, 
where he usually held it, it resembled the tones of Paganini’s 
violin. It was smooth; it was sweet; it was penetrating; and it 
was so exquisitely modulated that every finest shade of thought, 
each most delicate distinction of expression, was discriminated as 
he spoke. He had a faculty of pouring a world of meaning into 
those quiet utterances—indignation, wit, sarcasm, suggestion, 
moral appeal, legal argument, what he would—and all without 
once raising his voice. It was like Ole Bull’s inspired playing on 
one string; that being more expressive, under his bow, than the 
whole instrument in any other hands. Connoisseurs have testified 
that no other speaker, here or in Europe, put such intense feeling 
into so small a compass of voice, scaling the heights and sound- 
ing the depths of oratory in a colloquial tone. In one of his 
lectures, speaking of a certain locality in Florence, he said: “ As 
I walked the pavement I suddenly came upon this inscription, 
under my very feet: ‘On this spot, 300 years ago, sat Dante’!”’ 
It was uttered simply, yet with such an entire change of voice 
and manner that you saw what he saw, the image of the Tuscan 
poet who went down into Hell. Dante was conjured into being 
and stood revealed in the solemn hush of that rhetorical pause. 
His enunciation was an added charm. Each word was as 
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distinctly uttered as though it were a newly-coined gold piece. 
Yet he never elocutionized; there was nothing pedantic in his 
utterance. Like everything else about his oratory, it was natu- 
ral, or seemed so. But as the words dropped in rhythmic suc- 
cession from his lips, always without hesitation, each one the 
best that could possibly be chosen to express his thought, it was 
a revelation of the strength and beauty of our mother tongue. 
What you listened to seemed a cross between a strain of music 
and a poem. This rhythmic quality is difficult to manage; it 
easily becomes sing-song. Edward Everett, with all his cunning, 
carried it to excess—was immeasurably measured. An observer 
could frequently detect his hand covertly beating time to his 
words. In Mr. Phillips the rhythm was felt rather than per- 
ceived; the cadence was lulling and beguiling, never obtrusive. 

In gesture Mr. Phillips was unstudied; but the play of his 
arms and the use of his hands and fingers were sure to be signifi- 
cant and illustrative, and comported with his polished style. He 
impressed you as being unable to twist his form or to use his 
limbs ungracefully. A competent critic says: 

‘*The keynote to the oratory of Wendell Phillips lay in this : that it was 
essentially conversational—the conversational raised to its highest power. 
Perhaps no orator ever spoke with so little apparent effort, or began so en- 
tirely on the plane of hisaverage hearers. It was as if he simply repeated, 
in a little louder tone, what he had just been saying tosome familiar friend 
at his elbow. The effect was absolutely disarming. Those accustomed to 
spread-eagle eloquence felt, perhaps, a slight sense of disappointment. 
Could this easy, effortless man be Wendell Phillips? But he held them by 
his very quietness; it did not seem to have occurred to him to doubt his 
power to hold them. The poise of his manly figure, the easy grace of his 
attitude, the thrilling modulation of his perfectly-trained voice, the dignity 
of his gesture, the keen penetration of his eye, all aided to keep his hearers 
in hand, The colloquialism was never relaxed, but it was familiarly with- 
out loss of dignity. When he said ‘isn’t’ and ‘wasn’t,’ or even, like an 
Englishman, dropped his g’s, it did not seem inelegant ; he might almost 
have been ungrammatical and it would not have impaired the fine air of 
the man. Then, as the argument went on, the voice grew deeper, the ac- 
tion more animated, and the sentences came in a long sonorous swell, still 
easy and graceful, but powerful as the soft stretching of a tiger’s paw. He 


could be.as terse as Carlyle, or his periods could be as prolonged and cumu- 


lative as those of Choate or Evarts; no matter; they carried in either case 
the same charm.” * 


* Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Obituary notice. 1884. 
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In tone and manner, although thus conversational, Mr. Phil- 
lips was at the same time elevated. It has been said that speaking 
which is merely conversational has no lift in it; the mind may 
be held by it, but is not impressed. On the other hand, speak- 
ing which has no every-day manner as its basis is stilted and 
fatiguing. The orator should frame his style on the level of 
plain, common-sense talk; then this ought to lead out and up 
toward vistas of cloudland and the music of the spheres.* In 
this regard Wendell Phillips is a model. He had many surprises 
of thought and diction; but he made most frequent use of short, 
terse sentences whose sense was felt the instant they struck the 
ear, and whose epigrammatic point made them stick (and some- 
times sting) in the memory. It was this colloquial quality, infi- 
nitely varied yet without interruption, which made him the least 
tedious of speakers. You heard him am hour, two hours, three 
hours, and were unconscious of the lapse of time. Indeed, he 
never seemed to be making a speech. It was no “ oration for the 
crown,” with drum and trumpet declamation; only a gentleman 
talking! He had exactly the manner for an agitator, it was so 
entirely without agitation. This repose, fire under snow, en- 
abled him to husband all his electricity and flash it out to mag- 
netize the audience. 

But the matter of his speech was in sharp contrast with the 
manner. This was in constant movement, and sparkled with 
epigram, laughed with anecdote, vibrated with argument, thrilled 
with appeal, glowed with vivid description, abounded in apt quo- 
tation gleaned from the whole field of history, biography, and 
ethics—a splendid panorama, brilliant as the essays of Macaulay, 
aglow with diffused fire. He was a great coiner of striking 
phrases; as when he said, “ Liberty, even in defeat, knows noth- 
ing but victory.” He was master of epithets which, when he 
affixed them, clung and stung; as when he styled Rufus Choate 
a “political mountebank”; and characterized Daniel Webster, 
after his famous (and infamous) seventh of March speech in the 
Senate, as “Sir Pertinax McSycophant”; and referred to the 
“cuckoo lips” of Edward Everett; and spoke of one of the 


*‘*The Golden Age of American Oratory.” By Edward G, Parker. 
Notice of Wendell Phillips, 
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mayors of the Boston of mob days as, “not a mayor, but a 
lackey in the mayor’s chai.” It was this astonishing contrast 
between the matter of his speech, that resembled Vesuvius in full 
eruption, and the manner as halcyon as a summer landscape— 
it was this that bewildered while it riveted those who heard him 
for the first time. His foes were at the same moment angered 
by the matter and fascinated by the manner. The “ Richmond 
Inquirer,”’ speaking of him before the rebellion, said: “ Wendell 
Phillips is an infernal machine set to music.” 

Seldom moving, never outside of a small circle, and speaking 
in this self-contained way, of course he never lost his head. Ad- 
dressing, as he did, audiences bitterly hostile through a great 
part of his career—audiences not seldom assembled expressly to 
put him down—his serene self-possession placed at his service 
his whole battery of unparalleled resources; and in these battles 
with the mob he never failed to conquer a hearing. He would tell 
a story; he would make some prominent interrupter a target for 
his wit; he would shame the rioters into silence; he would ap- 
peal to their better instincts; he would demand fair play. If the 
disturbance became too boisterous, he would turn to the report- 
ers’ table and say: “ Howl on; through these fingers I address 
an audience of thirty millions!’ and thus pique the rioters into 
silence by curiosity. In one way or another, and without de- 
scending from his lofty pedestal of self-respect, he was sure to 
have his say and in the most uncompromising style. 

Take as an illustration of his adroitness in managing an un- 
ruly crowd, a passage from his speech at the Lovejoy meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, which made him famous away back at the outset 
of his career—that marvelous extempore reply to Attorney- 
General Austin. He had asserted that Lovejoy died for defend- 
ing the freedom of the press. Then he added: 


“The disputed right which provoked the revolution—taxation without 
representation—is far beneath that for which he died. [Here there wasa 
strong and general expression of disapprobation, as though he were belit- 
tling the heroes of °76. With a commanding gesture, Mr. Phillips cried :] 
One word, gentlemen. As much asthought is better than money, so much 
is the cause in which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere question of taxes. 
James Otis thundered in this hall when the King did but touch his pocket; 
imagine, if you can, his indignant eloquence, had England offered to put a 
gag upon his lips. [Tremendous cheering. ]” 
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Such instances might be multiplied ad infinitum. He was 
once in the old Broadway Tabernacle, in New York, criticising 
certain features of the prison discipline at Sing Sing, when a 
rowdy on his right hand, in the gallery, shouted: “That's a lie!” 


Mr. Phillips paused a moment, looked blandly up, measured the 
fellow at a glance, and then, lowering his voice (a habit he had 
when he wished to be specially impressive), said quietly: ‘‘ Well, 
my friend, I should say, from your appearance, that you had 
come very recently from Sing Sing State Prison; perhaps you 
are right.” The audience roared, and the interrupter vanished. 
In this sort of sharp retort, gentlemanly but crushing, he never 
had a rival. How well he could tel! a story, let this passage 
show, taken from one of his earlier addresses: 


“That most eloquent of all southerners, as I think, Mr. Sargent S. Pren- 
tiss, of Mississippi, was addressing a crowd of 4,000 people in his State, de- 
fending the tariff, and in the course of an eloquent period which rose to a 
beautiful climax, he painted the thrift, the energy, the comfort, the wealth, 
the civilization of the North, in glowing colors ; when there rose on the 
vision of the assembly, in the open air, a horseman of magnificent propor- 
tions; and just at the moment of hushed attention, when the voice of Pren- 
tiss had ceased and the applause was about to break forth, the horseman 
exclaimed, ‘D—— the North!’ The curse wasso much in unison with the 
habitual feeling of a Mississippi audience that it quenched their enthusi- 
asm, and nothing but respect for the speaker kept them from cheering the 
horseman, Prentiss turned upon his lame foot, and said: ‘ Major Moody, 
will you rein in that horse a moment?’ He assented. The orator went 
on: ‘Major, the horse on which you ride came from upper Missouri; the 
saddle that surmounts him came from Trenton, New Jersey; the hat on 
your head came from Danbury, Connecticut; the boots you wear came 
from Lynn, Massachusetts ; the linen in your shirt is Irish, and Boston 
made it up; your broadcloth coat is of Lowell manufacture, and was cut in 
New York; and if to-day you should surrender what you owe the ‘*d—— 
North,” you would sit stark naked,’ ” 


Frederick Douglass (himself one of the most effective of ora- 
tors) has well said: 


‘**Eloquent as Mr. Phillips was as a lecturer, he was far more effective as 
a debater. Debate was to him the flint and steel which brought out all 
his fire. His memory was wonderful. He would listen to an elaborate 
speech for hours, and, without a single note in writing of what had been 
said, reply to every part of it as fully and completely as if the speech were 
written out before him, Those who heard him when not confronted by an 
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opponent, have a very limited comprehension of his amazing resources as 
a speaker.” * 


In power of invective, Mr. Phillips, by common acknowledg- 
ment, stands at the head of all orators, ancient or modern. He 
gave new meaning to the word “ philippic.” We say nothing 
here concerning the ethics of his invective, as this is a criticism 

; not of the man but of the orator. Certain it is that as it regards 
popular effect, immediate effect, nothing equals this quality on 
, the platform, nothing can compensate the lack of it in an orator. 
| As the immortality of Junius lies in his personalities, as Patrick 
’ . f Henry is best remembered by his characterization of the dishon- 
est contractor with whose name he made the colonies ring, so 
Wendel! Phillips will ever be remembered because of those 
| thunderbolts which he hurled so serenely, and which, because of 
4 

his calmness, enchanted while they appalled. It was like wit- 
nessing a fire or a battle. As an instance of this, and also of the 
/ classic style of which he was master, study his lecture on “ Idols,” 
in which occurs the following celebrated passage referring to 
Rufus Choate: ‘ 
‘** Yet this is the model which Massachusetts offers to the pantheon of 
) the great jurists of the world! Suppose we stood in that lofty temple of 
jurisprudence, on either side of us the statues of the great lawyers of every 
age and clime; let us see what part New England—puritan, educated, 
free New England—would bear in the pageant. Rome points to a colossal 
figure and says: ‘That is a Papinian, who, when the Emperor Caracalla 
murdered his own brother, and ordered the lawyer to defend the deed, went 
cheerfully to death, rather than sully his lips with the atrocious plea. 
That is the Ulpian, who, aiding his prince to put the army below the law, 
was massacred at the foot of a weak but virtuous throne.’ And France 
stretches forth her grateful hands, crying: ‘That is D’Aguesseau, worthy, 
when he went to face an enraged king, of the farewell his wife addressed 
him—‘'Go! forget that you have a wife and children to ruin, and remem- 
ber only that you have France to save.”’ England says: ‘ That is Coke, 
who flung the laurels of eighty years in the face of the first Stuart, in 
defense of the people. This is Selden, on every book of whose library you 
saw written the motto of which he lived worthy, ‘‘ Be for everything, 

Liberty!” That is Mansfield, silver-tongued, who proclaimed: 


‘Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free.” 


* Address in Washington, D. C., before the colored people, on Wendell 
Phillips, after his funeral, in 1884, 
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This is Romilly, who spent life trying to make law synonymous with 
justice, and succeeded in making life and property safer in every city of 
the empire. And that is Erskine, whose eloquence, spite of Lord Eldon and 
George III., made it safe to speak and to print.’ Then New England 
shouts: ‘ This is Choate, who made it safe to murder, and of whose health 
thieves asked before they began to steal.’” * 

These words are sufficiently sensational as they lie under the eye 
in cold type; imagine, then, the effect as they fell from the lips 
of the orator. There is no more tremendous climax on record. 

No doubt Mr. Phillips, like all other supreme speakers, was a 
born fighter. He had the certaminis gaudia, the joy of disputa- 
tion, common to intellectual gladiators. Occasionally this got the 
better of his judgment, and he fought to win, as well as for the 
glory of God; but when it did, like a skillful rider, he soon re- 
covered the reins of his conscience and made glad amends. It 
must be conceded that rarely such magnificent abilities are so 
conscientiously directed. 

The orator spoke almost without notes. On the few occa- 
sions when he used them they were an evident embarrassment; 
it was like an eagle walking. At the start he was accustomed 
to prepare his speeches with care; but his first great success was 
won off-hand, and afterward, as one of his intimates tells us, 
“during the period of incessant practice which Emerson makes 
the secret of his power, he relied generally upon his vast accu- 
mulated store of facts and illustrations, and his tried habit of 
thinking on his legs.” Of course, his lectures (“The Lost Arts,” 
“ Street Life in Europe,” “‘ Daniel O’Connell,” “ Sir Harry Vane,” 
and the rest) were all carefully prepared, though they were never 
written out. So too were some of his elaborate speeches, like 
those on “ Disunion,” and on “ Progress,” and the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Cambridge, in the summer of ’81. But he was 
never so felicitous, never so thrilling, never so commanding as 
when most extemporaneous, and especially if hissed or mobbed ; 
then his port and utterance afforded a spectacle of the moral 
sublime. 

Mr. Phillips had a theory that speaking and writing require 
habits of mind so different that success in one arena makes fail- 


ure quite sure in the other. In proof of this he used to cite Pat- 
* “Speeches and Lectures,” p. 253. 
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rick Henry, Fisher Ames, Sargent S. Prentiss, Tom Corwin, and 
Henry Clay, monarchs of the platform, but who seldom wrote, 
and whose speeches are dry reading—probably because their 
reputation dwarfs the text, which seems doubly lifeless without 
the speaker’s personality, like a body when the spirit is departed. 
Accordingly, he took little interest in his speeches after they had 
been delivered. Each had a purpose at the moment; it had per- 
formed its errand and was left to die. Even his lectures he did 
not care to see in print. He thought they would not read as he 
made them sound; nor do they. Yet Wendell Phillips refutes 
his own theory. For though, of course, we miss the living pres- 
ence, spite of this drawback the published speeches are wonder- 
fully stirring, and seem, in Milton’s phrase, “the precious life 
blood of a master spirit treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” They afford, beyond all comparison, whether in America 
or in England, the best specimens in literature of extemporane- 
ous eloquence. Some of them suggest Burke in the Senate and 
Plato in the groves of the Academy. Read, for example, the 
‘Philosophy of the Abolition Movement,” * in which he vindi- 
cates the justice and shows the reason of the anti-slavery crusade 
in a diction brocaded with splendor. Or turn to the speech on 
‘““Woman’s Rights,” ¢ delivered at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1851—a presentation which, affirms Geo. Wm. Curtis, “more 
than any other single impulse, launched that question upon the 
sea of popular controversy.” + And Mr. Curtis adds: 


‘*In the general statement of principle nothing has been added to that 
discourse ; in vivid and effective eloquence of advocacy it has never been 
surpassed. All the arguments for independence echoed John Adams in 
the Continental Congress. All the pleas for applying the American prin- 
ciple of representation to the wives and mothers of American citizens echo 
the eloquence of Wendell Phillips at Worcester.” 


Yes, the printed speeches are a precious legacy, a memento, and 
an inspiration. Would that we had more of them! In com- 
menting upon his characteristics as a speaker, Clarence Cook 
observes that they were 

* “Speeches and Lectures,” p. 98. + Ib., p. 11. 


¢ ‘‘ Wendell Phillips, a Eulogy,” delivered before the municipal auth- 
orities of Boston, Mass., April 18, 1884. 
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‘**a logical, lawyer-like setting out of his subject and great closeness in his 
argument, so that if he went off a little to meet an interruption, or to 
answer a question, or to parry the thrust of an insult or a threat interjected, 
he quickly returned and beat out the iron on his anvil.” * 


We follow Mr. Cook’s picture by throwing upon the screen a 
poetic photograph, done years ago by James Russell Lowell: 


“There, with one hand behind his back, 
Stands Phillips, buttoned in a sack— 
Our Attic orator, our Chatham; 

Old fogies, when he lightens at ’em, 
Shrivel like leaves; to him ’tis granted 
Always to say the word that’s wanted, 
So that he seems but speaking clearer 
The tip-top thought of every hearer; 
Each flash his brooding heart lets fall 
Fires what’s combustible in all, 

And sends the applauses bursting in 
Like an exploded magazine. 

His eloquence, no frothy show, 

The gutter’s street-polluted flow ; 

No Mississippi's yellow flood, 

Whose shoalness can’t be seen for mud; 
So simply clear, serenely deep, 

So silent, strong, its graceful sweep, 
None measures its unrippling force 
Who has not striven to stem its course. 


The oratory of Wendell Phillips illustrated the truth that, 
after all, character is the secret of the highest speech. As the 
sage of Concord puts it: ‘“ There is no eloquence without a man 
behind it.” Academic rhetoric may charm; the arts of the 
trained advocate, the hired argument of an Ogden Hoffman or a 
Rufus Choate, may astonish; the selfish appeals of the political 
orator may win noisy applause from those who hope to devour 
the loaves and fishes of party; but the oratory that holds the 
present and molds the future must have for a basis the moral ele- 
ments. Eloquent utterance plus character, what can equal that? 
Here Mr. Phillips was supreme. Everybody knew, he made 
those who heard him feel, that he was not posing for popular 
effect. He stood the embodiment of a cause. Every sentence 
was surcharged with moral conviction. It was perceived that he 


* « Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopzedia,” in loco, 
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suppressed rather than expressed all he felt. From opening to 
close, his words, distinct and softly rounded as though stamped 
on satin, were warm with the composed passion of an honest na- 
ture face to face with heaven-defying wickedness. Such speech 
has the force of dynamite. It convicts while it convinces; it 
compels respect by deserving it. 

The period in which Mr. Phillips lived, like all other eras of 
revolution, was prolific of great speakers. They marched in bat- 
talions on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. Ina broad 
characterization, those of the South were more declamatory; 
those of the North were more argumentative. The southerners 
excelled in outburst power; the northerners were, as a rule, less 
voleanic. Those talked bullets; these believed in ideas. It was 
the difference between rain in summer and rain in winter—the 
same element, but in one case liquid, and in the other case 
snow. At the same time it must be confessed that the North did 
not lack for tongues of fire. 

If we compare Wendell Phillips with others of his contempo- 
raries, we shall find that he was excelled by one and another in 
special qualities. At the South, Calhoun was more logical in his 
general style; Clay was more thrilling; Yancey was more pic- 
turesque. At the North, Webster had a more sustained splen- 
dor of diction and greater majesty; Everett surpassed him in 
elaboration, and indulged in more frequent bursts of beauty; 
Choate was more electric; Corwin better pleased the crowd— 
was half clown and the other half genius; Sumner was more 
pretentiously the scholar, and excelled in copious illustration 
that exhausted a subject to the bottom; Chapin oftener soared; 
Beecher abounded more in the bravuras of oratory—was an 
embodied thunderstorm; Lincoln’ was superior in the art of 
story-telling, the ability to pack the entire meaning of the hour 
into a pat ancedote; Douglass had more pathos; Curtis might be ° 
better depended upén as a speaker for set occasions; Ingersoll 
exceeded him in the art captandi vulgus; nevertheless, in the 
perfect molding of an orator he surpassed each of these. On 
the whole, he was a more interesting and instructive speaker 
than any of his contemporaries in their palmiest days. This is 
superlative praise; but the record is true. Let it be written 
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while living witnesses can attest it, and before his eloquence, like 
the song of Orpheus, fades into a dowbtful tradition. 

Yes; as an orator Wendell Phillips was peerless. He pos- 
sessed that quality which Emerson thought the highest of all, of 
being “something that cannot be skipped or undermined.” 
Those who were privileged to hear him often, and who are fa- 
miliar as well with the best eloquence on both sides of the At- 
lantic, will agree with Prof. Bryce—the philosophic Englishman 
whose recent delineation of our institutions is the only rival of 
De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in America’—that he “ was, in 
the opinion of competent critics, one of the first orators of the 
present century; and not more remarkable for the finish than 
for the transparent simplicity of his style, which attained its 
highest effects by the most direct and natural methods.” * 

The greatest of compliments is imitation. The whole school 
of anti-slavery speakers echoed the manner, and especially the 
intonations, of Wendell Phillips. More important than this, his 
style set a fashion. It taught the bar, the pulpit, the platform 
the value of high-bred conversationalism as the most effective 
vehicle of thought and emotion. With his advent, roar and rant 
went out of date; the era of trained naturalism opened. Thus he 
made every speaker and every audience his debtor. 

CARLOS MARTYN. 


* «*The American Commonwealth,” vol. ii., p. 659. 











REQUIREMENTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


WE have no past national wrongs to redress; time has out- 
lawed them: no very important treaties of doubtful interpretation 
to wrangle and to grow seriously excited over. We appear to 
be on good terms with all the world, and we take no thought of 
a national conflict. Nevertheless, we must at all times be pre- 
pared for a possible war, a war of defense; and to this end we 
must maintain an effective organization, armament, and equip- 
ment of the country’s military force. The government that is 
able to do us the greatest injury is the one we are most likely 
to become embroiled with. Of its friendly disposition toward us 
to-day there is no question. It is to-morrow we have to con- 
sider. Let us therefore inquire as to the country’s preparedness 
to resist invasion. What is the minimum of warlike preparation 
demanded by common prudence? Is that minimum attained? 
If not, how shall it be reached and maintained? 

The regular army has come to be regarded by military men, 
first, more as a small national police force for the maintenance of 
order on the frontiers and in our cities, than as a body designed 
for national defense; secondly, as a means of keeping alive in 
the nation the principles of the science and art of war; thirdly, 
and chiefly, as a school for the instruction of the armed forces 
with which the several States have provided themselves for their 
own security, in lieu of the national militia. It is upon this 
force, the national guard of the several States, with its immense 
possibilities, unrecognized by the laws of the United States, that 
the defense of the country rests. Should an invading force cross 
our borders or an enemy land upon our defenseless coasts, it is 
to the national guard of the States that the Commander-in-chief 
must appeal. 

Of the organization of this force as a whole the general gov- 
ernment knows only so much as is shown by the annual reports 
of the adjutant-generals of States, while of its personnel its know]l- 
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edge is limited to the reports of the officers of the army detailed 
to visit the annual encampments of the organized militia held in 
some of the States. All the aid given to the national guard by 
Congress is the annual appropriation of $400,000, which affords 
to each man of the 106,000 constituting the actual organized 
force, less than $4 for arms, equipment, etc. The sum is so in- 
adequate, even for supplying the infantry soldier with modern 
arms, that the matter of organizing the necessary light artillery 
and cavalry is out of the question. 

Americans recall with shame the fact that once the nation’s 
unpreparedness for war necessitated the precipitate flight of the 
chief magistrate and the officers of state from the seat of gov- 
ernment, and led to the destruction of the Capitol. Against the 
recurrence of such a disaster we are to-day relatively as helpless 
asin 1814. To-day, with 13,000,000 men to levy upon, we could 
not in thirty days after the outbreak of hostilities (due regard 
being had for the demands of the lake and seacoast States 
for their own defense) bring more than 12,000 partially-instructed 
national guard infantry, and 10,000 well-instructed regular troops, 
to the defense of Washington, against a possible invading force 
of two army corps, with their due proportion of artillery and 
cavalry. It is less difficult now for our only probable foreign 
enemy to land upon our shores and to bring over the border 
three fully-equipped army corps of 30,000 men each, than it was 
to bring in a force of 7,000 men in 1814. The preparation for 
foreign war of this possible enemy since that period has been as 
steady as the growth of her commerce, and it includes an ar- 
rangement for calling into government service the whole of her 
available merchant marine for transportation; while our ability 
to repel invasion has almost disappeared with the disappearance 
of first-class forts and ships. The nation cannot too soon take 
account of another nation’s ability to invade our country and to 
lay our great cities in ruins, or of our own helplessness for want 
of any efficient military organizations to supplement the efforts our 
present navy may be able to make for the defense of our coasts. 

While the general government is doing absolutely nothing in 
the way of organizing the land forces, to save the country from 
being desolated in a war with a foreign nation, the State govern- 
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ments, fortunately, are organizing forces for their own use in cer- 
tain contingencies. These troops are being equipped under many 
difficulties, with slight aid in ordnance from the general govern- 
ment. They are the embodiment of the nation’s patriotism. As 
the nation may at any moment need their services, their organi- 
zation should be fostered by the general government as far as the 
States will permit. The national guard should have full legal 
recognition on the part of the general government, and all its 
needs should be provided for by Congress; it ought to be con- 
trolled by United States laws, through a special bureau of the 
War Department. To instruct this force in time of peace and 
to lead it into action in war, should be the main purpose of the 
regular army; and the latter should fraternize with the armed 
militia of the States, and in every way help to bring it up to its 
own high standard of discipline and efficiency. 

Wars tend nowadays to be brief, and there is but little op- 
portunity for the militiaman to learn the soldier's trade by cam- 
paigning. A war is over before the raw recruit has learned the 
manual of arms. What, then, is the condition of our national 
guard, taken as a whole, with regard to soldierly efficiency? At 
most, the well-organized national guard of all the States—the 
force into whose hands the latest modification of the Springfield 
rifle has been or can be placed—numbers 106,500 men; and 
probably their average skill in the use of this weapon is correctly 
represented by the merit figure 24, while that of the regular 
army is 66.27. It ought not to be less than that of recruits of 
one year’s service in the army, namely 43; and that degree of 
excellence in rifle firing might be attained, were the general 
government to come to the aid of the several States by furnish- 
ing to each member of the national guard 400 rounds of ammu- 
nition yearly. Much, therefore, remains to be done in the way 
of rifle practice, before the government will be justified in 
placing the present national guard in line of battle to hazard an 
important conflict. 

Of the men in the national guard regiments, 53,626 have been 
in camp but not on the march; they have had no experience in 
making and breaking camp, cooking their own food, and per- 
forming other camp duties, hence they know nothing of the hard- 
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ships which the soldier must endure in campaign. Then, 14,341 
have received regimental camp instruction, but have not been on 
duty, or received instruction in brigade organization, or witnessed 
the action of artillery and cavalry in connection with infantry— 
all of which are necessary to fit the moderately-instructed soldier 
to perform his duties well in time of peace. Finally, 39,285 of 
the men have been assembled in brigade formation in permanent 
camps only. From all this it appears that less than 55,000 men 
of the national guard are all that the executive could now reckon 
as fairly reliable troops. 

As has already been remarked, an organized military force 
of 90,000 men may be landed on our shores and brought across 
our borders upon a war notice of 80 days. To make a stand 
against this force we ought to have not less than 100,000 in- 
structed national guardsmen, capable of being mustered into the 
United States service within 48 hours, to co-operate with the 15,- 
000 available troops of the regular army. These men should 
have an average merit figure of 48 at the target range, and should 
have had in brigade formation a brief experience of camp life 
and of the discomforts and hardships of the march. Yearly re- 
ports should tell how a 10-mile march in 44 or 5 hours, under a 
knapsack containing 20 pounds’ weight of clothing and supplies, 
affects the men; and the force should realize the advantage of 
the ambulance corps, while that corps itself should obtain a prac- 
tical acquaintance with its own duties. 

It will require some years to effect these results, starting upon 
the basis now existing; hence the necessity that action should 
be taken without delay. To enable the States to answer a call 
from the general government for 100,000 men, it is probable that 
at least 150,000 men should appear upon their rolls. However 
patriotic our State troops may be, there will always be among 
them many individuals unable to quit their avocations upon a 
sudden summons. Then, many who have been induced to join 
the national guard have done so only to help support the State 
authorities in local emergencies. Again, many who are physically 
capable of ordinary military duties could not be mustered into 
the national service for war. For these reasons it may be as- 
sumed that a national guard force of 150,000 men could furnish 
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for the service of the United States in a sudden emergency of war 
not more than 66 per cent. of its strength. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the present national guard of the States, numbering 
106,500, could muster suddenly for war more than 40,000 men; 
for the expectation of a foreign war has probably not at all en- 
tered as a factor into their consideration when enlisting, and only 
remotely into that of the State authorities. 

Having briefly presented the unpreparedness of the country 
at present to resist invasion, and stated the minimum of prepara- 
tion demanded by common prudence in view of the prepared- 
ness of an enemy to send two army corps to our shores, it only 
remains to suggest the best practical way to secure the 150,000 
national guard troops of all arms of the service required, the 
proportion of each, and the method of maintaining them. 

The proportion of heavy artillery should be 14 battalions of 
4 companies each—2 for the lake States, 4 for the New England 
States, 3 for New York and New Jersey, 3 for the remainder of 
the States on the Atlantic seaboard and for the Gulf States, and 
2 for the States on the Pacific; all these battalions to be trans- 
ported to the nearest forts and sheltered and rationed by the 
general government for two weeks’ practice each year. This 
heavy artillery being a possible need of the general government 
rather than of the States, the former should assume the expense, 
in order to encourage the States to create the organization. 

It has been found upon trial to be impracticable for the 
States to organize, instruct, and maintain cavalry organizations 
of suitable strength and efficiency. Moreover, the use of cavalry 
for State emergencies has not been found at any time absolutely 
necessary. But as a force of 10,000 cavalry is absolutely neces- 
sary in view of the dangers that may confront the government 
at any time on short notice, its support in respect of the hire 
of its mount, the forage therefor, and the payment of rent for 
its troop and battalion drill grounds and target range, should be 
cheerfully offered by the government as an economic measure for 
securing this valuable and essential auxiliary to the national 
guard infantry. The only probable obstacle in the way of secur- 
ing to the United States the aid of this powerful and indispensa- 
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trifling in view of the advantages which the country wili secure 
thereby in peace as well as in war. 

The organization of the national guard cavalry in troops and 
battalions must supplement that of the infantry. The infantry 
will find its recruits only in the cities and towns, the cavalry in 
the villages and in the country. If the general government shall 
encourage the States to organize cavalry as proposed, the mili- 
tary spirit will find its opportunity all over the land, whereas 
now its development is limited to large communities. 

The trooper should be expected to own his horse, or to con- 
trol it exclusively. Any four troopers, mounted, can at first 
meet together for squad drill, under command of the right file, 
four hours a week; eight or sixteen of them, mounted, under com- 
mand of a corporal or sergeant, can later meet for instruction on 
Saturdays for three hours, under all conditions of weather except 
intense cold and deep snow. Platoons and troops should assem- 
ble once a month and on holidays, for a day’s instruction, includ- 
ing target practice with carbine and pistol. 

The battalions should assemble once in three months; and 
once annually should be called out by the executive and mus- 
tered into the United States service for two weeks, with excep- 
tional pay to enlisted men, all expenses of transportation and 
forage to be met by the general government. 

It will be an easy thing to recruit the cavalry of the national 
guard from the young men of the country and small towns, who 
have or can have control of horses. These are natural horsemen, 
and delight in feats of horsemanship. They will take pleasure 
in the early mount no less than in the ride home along bridle- 
paths by night; they will enjoy a four-mile trot to join the 
platoon, and a six or ten-mile jog to the troop rendezvous. 

This assembling of troops and battalions will afford a pros- 
pect of as much interest to the troopers as to the communities in 
which they live; and as they wend their way to the place of ren- 
dezvous, both men and horses will have opportunity for perfect- 
ing themselves in many details of cavalry exercise. A new in- 
terest will be added to the young man’s life in the country; he 
will become more attached to his home, for with cavalry organi- 
zation will come cavalry sports and tournaments, and a deeper 
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love of the country home, for the defense of which he is preparing 
himself. I do not forget, in saying this, that some States, notably 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, have already some exceptionally fine 
cavalry organizations. Others may be expected to have the like 
as soon as the general government shall offer to assist them. As 
an incidental result, it may be hoped that a time will come when 
the saddle horse and equitation will revive, and remain a charac- 
teristic of American life. 

Every military organization intended for actual service, or 
having the prospect of being called into action, must have some 
artillery. The national guard of the United States, to be effi- 
ciently organized for the possible task of resisting foreign inva- 
sion, must have under constant instruction in peace a battery for 
each 2,000 infantry men, as its minimum force. ‘To secure this 
important arm of the military service for the national guard 
organization, a battery of light artillery, fully equipped and 
horsed, and with shelter for horses and guns, should be provided 
by the general government and placed under the immediate con- 
trol of each State adjutant-general. The government should 
moreover be authorized by law to muster into the United States 
service one captain, one lieutenant, two sergeants, four corporals, 
and sixteen privates (as drivers) for each of these light artillery 
batteries, to be responsible therefor, and for that constant instruc- 
tion of drivers and care and drill of horses upon which the effi- 
ciency of light artillery depends. Light artillery cannot be im- 
provised for any purpose, not even for the purpose of firing a 
salute. It isa creation of slow growth, and is of incalculable 
value as a moral as well as a physical factor whenever and 
wherever it appears upon the scene. 

It is important, not only to organize these batteries under the 
conditions suggested, but to have them under constant instruction 
and occasionally at the firing range. The teams must be exercis- 
ed daily. On Saturday afternoons, without regard to weather, 
during the seven mildest months of the year, the batteries should 
be manned at drill; during the other months, as often as the 
weather permits. Once a month there should be a firing drill, 
and once a year all the officers, non-commissioned officers, can- 
noneers, and enlisted men with exceptional pay, should be 
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mustered into the United States service for two weeks, and sup- 
plied amply with ammunition for target practice. Upon these 
annual occasions concerted action between the authorities of dif- 
ferent States may well be adopted to bring together their respec- 
tive batteries for brigade artillery drill. 

The infantry, the most important organization of the national 
guard for State purposes, has been prevented from coming up 
to the full needs of the general government in case of war 
only by the slowness of Congress in appreciating its advantages 
for national purposes, and in adopting the well-considered and 
practical recommendations of the National Guard Association of 
1881. Nearly all the States have organized the forces their laws 
authorize. Some have assembled their troops in camps of instruc- 
tion regimentally; but most of them, wisely, in brigade encamp- 
ments. United States inspectors have attended many of these 
encampments. On the whole, the organization of the guard in 
the several States, and the efforts for making it a more efficient 
instrument for defense, have awakened a good deal of interest. 

This year the War Department has, for the first time, yielded 
to the request made by some of the States to permit United States 
troops to join their State encampments, in order to exemplify 
the advanced results of their military training and discipline, 
and that the national guard might learn what is meant by the 
“customs of service ” (which constitute the unwritten law of the 
army), and how the regulations of field service are carried out. 

But one more step is necessary in order to place the national 
guard in the way of becoming thoroughly practical soldiers; 
namely, that it be annually mustered into the United States ser- 
vice in small battalions selected from all the regiments of each 
State, for forty days, to participate with the regular army in all 
the duties of field service and maneuvers on the great plains 
of the West during the annual encampments; the enlisted men 
receiving such exceptional pay as will render their absence from 
their professions and vocations not too great a strain upon their 
resources. In this wise will the national guard and the regular 
army be brought into accord; possibly to the great advantage of 
both, certainly to the very great advantage of the government. 

By the participation of the general government in the support 
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of the national guard as suggested, the nation will soon secure a 
large efficient national force of all arms of the service, suitable 
for every emergency, and at a cost to the government of only 
2,000,000 annually, including $800,000 for ordnance—a cost so 
small in comparison to the dignity it will give the nation in 
peace, or to the strength it will afford in war, that all the people 
will rejoice when such support is given. Let us hope that an 
appeal of the people to Congress for the protection of the capital, 
as well as for the safety of the great commercial cities, will 
be answered by an annual appropriation of $2,000,000 for the 
national guard. 





J. C. KELTON. 








THE DOMAIN OF ROMANCE. 


THAT criticism goes astray during long periods of time, is 
one of the most prominent facts in the history of literature and 
art. For five hundred years Dictys was set above Homer. The 
tradition of Malherbe’s alleged exaltation of literary art is 
scarcely extinct in France even now. Neither Shakespeare nor 
Moliére found immediate and adequate critical recognition. 
To judge from the current expressions of popular opinion, 
Raphael and Michael Angelo and all the rest of the great 
masters were as nothing compared with Millet, or, for that 
matter, with Whistler. Vogues engendered by accident, and 
kept in motion by fashion or by the whim of an influential 
clique, often appear to be rooted in a mood of civilization, al- 
though history and the very nature of man make the thing im- 
possible. Art is the flower of human life, and, as in plant life 
the flower is but a fine modification of the leaf, the art bloom is 
but the highest manifestation of man’s development. No true 
art is ever a graft or a parasite, nor ever a forced growth taking 
color and quality under the touch of self-conscious manipulators, 
who model by alien standards of ethical and esthetical limita- 
tion. The blood is the life, and imagination is the blood of art. 
In the expression, “creative art,” the adjective is a redundancy, 
for art is creation; the artist is zocmrjc, a maker, an inventor. 
Shift formulas as we may, originality of invention is the distin- 
guishing mark of all that is best in the works of genius. From 
#schylus and Homer down to Scott and Hugo, the criterion has 
been imaginative lift, without which no product of art effort has 
resisted the persistent acid of time. Looking down the perspec- 
tive of past ages, what monuments of realism do we see standing 
by the way-side, solid, uncorroded, and still appealing successfully 
to the human soul? Notone. To the genuine artist nature is 
but a symbol. The infancy of graphic art was realism in its 
form, that is, it was the crude, outright delineation of natural 
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objects; but the drawings were, -in the hands of untutored 
genius, an expression of romanee. Behind the stiff, stolid, sharp- 
jointed sketches stalked the spirits of heroes and demigods. 
The romance of religion, the awful secrets of life and death, the 
possible attainments of the human being, and the meaning of the 
universe were more than hinted in the atmosphere of the very 
earliest art. This has been used in the arguments of the realists 
to discredit modern romance, and to show that idealism is but a 
plaything of the world’s childhood; but it must be admitted 
that children like Homer and Dante and Milton, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Scott, Dickens, and Hugo have played 
with the bauble to some purpose, and still have a moderate fol- 
lowing, notwithstanding that the recent “analytical school” of 
realists has ordered them to cease their noise, and go play in the 
back yard while the world is studying “ Daisy Miller” or admir- 
ing the dreary self-seduction of “Anna Karénina.” 

What is romance, viewed in the light of the almost full orb 
of the nineteenth century? Is it mere fairy lore, or mere Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer nonsense for the amusement of babes? Scott’s 
great work, “Ivanhoe,” is a romance; so is Hugo’s “Les Miséra- 
bles”; so is George Eliot’s “Romola”; and the list may be 
lengthened indefinitely with such books as “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “ David Copperfield,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” Dumas’s 
stories, and, the realist critics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, Balzac’s wonderful crazy-quilt, the ‘“ Comédie Humaine.” 
Poe’s fictions are all romance; so are Hawthorne’s; and, bar- 
ring certain stereotyped peculiarly French features, the best 
of Daudet’s stories are romance of a very poetical sort. This 
is saying nothing about Goethe and Cervantes and all the older 
masters of romance; nor are Charlotte Bronté and George Sand 
mentioned. The realists, in defining their own area, concede 
to romance the domain it rightfully occupies. Photography 
is realism; everything else is romance. The delineation of fact 
is realism; all else is romance. What I have seen, or touched, 
or heard, or smelt, or tasted, that I may depict; that is real- 
ism, anything beyond is romance. The realist can indulge in 
no theories, no inferences; he is an agnostic; some one must 
pose for him when he wishes to delineate a character in fiction; 
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it would be absolute romance if he should create one out of the 
whole cloth. Abstract truth, immanent life, and prophetic qual- 
ities of civilization have no value in his consideration. Observ- 
able and classifiable facts, motives quite soluble by analysis, and 
actions plainly referable to those motives are the only things 
open to his imagination; all else he relegates to the lumber loft 
of mankind’s credulous infancy. Thus the bower of the modern 
poet or prose fictionist is become a sort of clinical cellar, smelling 
of disagreeable antiseptics, and filled with the bodies of dead 
people in every stage of dissection. Here your grimy realist 
hacks and saws and trims away in his agnostic search after life, 
which he and Professor Huxley will find at the same moment, 
perhaps, hidden in the intricacies of the cellular tissues. Indeed, 
Zola, I believe, claims to have outstripped the distinguished 
biologist, and to have discovered the ultimate source of life in a 
Parisian sewer; while Tolstoi has demonstrated that Christianity, 
when tested by infallible realism, is nothing but shiftless poverty 
steeped in communism and pessimism. 

Over against this sort of thing romance defines itself more 
clearly than any verbal phrasing could project it. The differ- 
ence between realism and romance seems to be the remainder left 
over when delineation is subtracted from interpretation. It is 
idle to speak of realism in art (as separated from romanticism) if 
we admit that it does more than photograph the observable in 
life. In the ancient literatures the function of romance was to 
idealize religion, politics, and patriotism, and to make heroes and 
demigods of men. The ordinary reader may not be aware of 
the deeper significance which scholars pretend to find in certain 
classics; but even he must feel that all the strongest swells of 
genius are but the exponents of the civilization in which they 
are generated. If we agree that fiction, in its broadest sense, is 
but an effort toward the interpretation of human life, we shall 
stand on solid ground. The interpretation of life must not be 
merely contemporary. Prophecy and retrospect are large ele- 
ments of any adequate art. Hence it is that fiction of some sort 
is as necessary to art as 1s truth to nature; the two must blend. 
At best, the trajectory of human effort is so curved that the aim 
must be high; and the weakness of recent fiction is the low 
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point of aim, which insures a still lower mark of attainment. 
Not that all recent fiction is low or weak; my meaning must 
be drawn from the comparisons I would make. Separating real- 
isin from romance, I shall presently show that the period between 
1840 and 1880 is in fact the great period of romantic achieve- 
ment in the field of creative thought. 

Given the chief cause of human restlessness in any period, 
it is easy to guess what form of romance will be precipitated 
from the ferment. Whatever informs the popular desire, be it 
speculative emprise, groveling passion, scientific inquiry, or 
knightly adventure, it will flash across the sky of genius, and be 
reflected back on the world as a presentiment of a reality after 
which the common mind deems it heroic to strive. If Theocri- 
tus was a realist, and Plato an idealist or a romancer, such they 
were as factors of a general impulse of civilization, each voicing 
a mood of life, not a mere personal bias, else they were mere 
blind followers of a vogue. History shows that what was fiction 
yesterday is reality to-day. It is the highest function of fiction 
to use this foresaying power of romance. What is fiction? It 
is the imaginary interpretation of life. It is not mere depiction 
of life, for that is history, not fiction. Romance is the transla- 
tion of the meanings, the forces, and the possibilities of life into 
literature. So the gate swings open, and we look into a vast 
domain whose autocrat is the human imagination, and whose 
forces dare plunge into any abyss or storm any height for the 
sake of discovery. 

In the day of Plato, or of Pythagoras, it may have been un- 
derstood that romance busied itself with the profoundest myster- 
ies of nature; but to-day it is by the hardest effort that we com- 
prehend any possibility of fiction beyond a wild sensational melo- 
drama on one hand, or a flat, commonplace photograph on the 
other. Cicero’s fiction, the “ Somniwm Scipionis,” and that other 
dream over against it, wherein the Greek mathematician imagined 
a lever with which he might tumble the earth around in space, 
may be taken as instances (the antipodes of typical modern in- 
stances) pointing out the direction in which civilization was 
groping. In other words, the imagination of an epoch speaks 
involuntarily through its typical genius. The many streams of 
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contemporaneous desire flow in converging lines to the reservoir 
wherein the heaven-appointed interpreter dips his lips. 


The greatest difficulty encountered by the critic is that of 
distinguishing between the expression of a mere vogue or popu- 


‘ 


lar whim, and the voicing of a genuine “cry of the human,” 
composite, multitudinous, and yet single, the highest meaning 
and the most refined effluence of a civilization. Realism is su- 
perficial, because it rejects what it cannot see; and since vogues 
and whims are on the surface of life, it depicts these as the 
whole substance and meaning of current humanity. The con- 
scientious scholar, reading back through the ages, feels how inse- 
cure is the ground between the torch-bearing monuments set up 
by genius. The flambeaux of the master interpreters illuminate 
only local spaces in the vast night of the past; but the sequence 
of things, viewed logically, leaves no doubi of this one abiding 
truth: the highest efforts of the human imagination in all ages 
have been toward the interpretation, rather than the transcription, 
of life. The result has been romance in one form or another. 
Alexander, Aschylus, Sappho, and Phidias did nothing signifi- 
cant if we deny them the romance which was their motor, their 
instigation, their life; there must have been more than a mere 
surface vogue, or a popular whim, acting as generator. A swell 
of necessity lifted and bore forward the individual. Aspiration, 
breathing from the world of mankind, was the urging element. 
In the focus of a concentrated myriad of human desires, at the 
glowing point where the lines all blend into one fervid aspira- 
tion, there stands the genius of the time, expressing that aspira- 
tion in terms of the current civilization. 

If we pass from ancient to medizval days we feel art groping 
in transition, working toward a new form and a new expression ; 
but Dante, Chaucer, and Shakespeare did not arrive until desire 
had ripened. Geologists say that mountain ranges have been 
formed by the shrinking of the earth’s crust; the critics ought to 
observe that an upheaval like that of the Elizabethan range of 
peaks is not the result of cataclysmal accident, but the outcome 
of many years of accumulation, concentration, intensification, 
and special storage of desire. Moreover, as gold, silver, and the 
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precious crystal stones come to the surface of earth through 
dyke veins, gushing from the molten heart of the globe, so all 
the isolated instances of romance are but so many characteristic 
clarifications and solidifications of subtile passion, cast out of 
the great central furnace of the prevailing human desire. Peter 
the Hermit was as much a realist as any other propagator of a 
world-moving fiction. He caught the dream of his time, as the 
cloud catches the rainbow, and dazzled men’s eyes with it. I 
deem it significant that certain artists like Poe and Villon, 
though extremely original, have voiced no common human aspi- 
ration and have not prophesied, while the Shakespeares and the 
Michael Angelos, those insatiable vampires who sucked dry 
every vein of past and contemporary life, literature, and art, 
those colossal plagiarists and plunderers who made themselves 
the safety valves of civilization in their days, have expressed life 
adequately in terms of romance, or rather in terms according 
with the volume, the force, and the direction of the romantic as- 
piration then prevalent. They builded better than they knew; 
they were guided by the underswell of stored force pressing up 
from the human deeps of a common aspiration. Shakespeare 
snapped his fingers at realism, local color, synchronisms, and 
niceties of dialect; he was unconsciously intent upon expressing 
current civilization in terms of romance. 

Critics who take pride in practicality, are apt to gird at 
romance, calling it the refuge of the dreamer and the good-for- 
naught. In one sense St. Peter’s is a wonderful, an incompara- 
ble dream, frozen to the solidity and durability of stone. “ Para- 
dise Lost” is certainly an immortal romance, and as much a 
dream as any romance could be. I shall not quarrel with the 
realists and materialists here, but take sides with them. Ro- 
mance surely is the altar whose horns the dreamers swing; but 
what dreamers! Homer, Plato, Dante, Michael Angelo, Shake- 
speare, Moliére, Milton, Shelley, Napoleon Bonaparte, Hugo, 
Darwin—are not these names of colossal dreamers? I fancy that 
T can see agnostic ears pricked up at the mention of Darwin in 
this connection; but from my point of view it appears indisputa- 
ble that no other name is so honorably or so intimately con- 
nected with nineteenth-century romance. The tendency of civ- 
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ilization for a century past has been scientific, and the soul of 
science has been biology. Slowly in the days of Buffon, Lacé- 
péde, and Cuvier, then with gradual acceleration, the accumula- 
tion of facts tending to solve many mysteries of natural history 
went on, and there was engendered in the tissues of our civiliza- 
tion an all-permeating curiosity, a subtle longing to find in 
nature the explanation of nature’s existence. The chief ele- 
ment of dream substance, so to speak, was biogenesis, and the 
larger mass of thinkers and observers, the world over, was rest- 
less, vigilant, expectant, as if in the intellectual atmosphere a 
vague, tenuous current held a hint of some great change about 
to pass over the world of thought. Life was agape for the com- 
ing of the romance of science. The genius of little men ex- 
pressed itself, as it is still doing, through analytical fiction—a 
mistaken impulse arising out of a failure to understand the signs 
of the times. Darwin, and not the novelists, was to be the 
safety valve of the epoch. Not even Tennyson could hold his 
own. Hugo battled like a lion, but he went down; and the piti- 
ful part of it was that the little realists thought it was they who 
had overcome him. They began to yelp like jackals around the 
great man’s knees as he lay dethroned, and the burden of their 
barking was: “Give us commonplace; we are tired of heroics.” 
They could not see that out of a mass of commonplace Darwin 
had wrung the romance whose significance filled the whole area 
of life. The epoch-interpreter had spoken through the “ Origin 
of Species” and the “Descent of Man.” The petty analytical 
fictions and the smooth verses of mediocrity fell dead-born. But 
some one may suggest that the world has not taken the works of 
Darwin for romance. Well, the world has not, but that goes for 
nothing; it remains true that they are romance; nor does this 
impair their scientific value. Truth is not less true because it 
satisfies the imagination. If Darwin’s theory is true, it is so be- 
cause it satisfies the imagination; the missing links of fact are 
many and important. Darwin comes no nearer absolute proof of 
the conclusions arrived at in his masterly romance of the rocks, 
plants, and animals, than Hugo comes to proof of those reached in 
“ Les Misérables.” Inthe far future the most valuable significance 
of the theory of evolution will attach to the fertilizing effect it 
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had upon the imagination of its age; the escape it gave to a 
dangerous accumulation of agnostic materialism, which threatened 
the destruction of Christian civilization, will be forgotten. 

When Darwin appeared, civilization was but another name 
for science, and it was the moment for the interpreter to proclaim 
the romance of the nineteenth century. He pricked the bubble 
and filled the earth with its intangible contents. What a superb 
turn of flattery it is when a genius thus humors the bent of 
humanity! The world, in every age, needs an anodyne, and he 
who can administer it makes himself immortal. Often the 
soother is a quack laughing throughout eternity, remembering 
his trick and the glory he won by it. What did Darwin demon- 
strate in the “Descent of Man?” It is a very little way back 
that he can go without stumbling; but the great romancer, as 
Ruskin has suggested, makes us hesitate to brush a slug off our 
lettuce for fear of doing violence to our ancestors! Indeed, this 
is a stately story, this account of our rise from some primal 
germ; it is a prodigious romance with only here and there a 
fragment of reality to support it; but see how the world has 
leaped to meet it! Evolution is the catch-word in every by-way 
and highway of life. Religion, morals, politics, art, every force 
of civilization is measured by it. If evolution is the true theory 
of the descent of man, does that affect the romance of Darwin’s 
book? We know that the greater part of it is sublime guess. 
The man was a stupendous genius. He felt the drift of the age; 
he reached forth and gathered a million facts, leaped to a con- 
clusion, and then built his vast synthesis. One such man and 
one such romance fill the measure of an epoch. Such lions 
never hunt in pairs. 

The novelists, a self-conscious and egotistical set, took it-for 
granted that one of them (each thought it surely must be him- 
self) would fill Scott’s shoes; but there was no novelist equipped 
for interpreting the desire of the time. Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot (the nineteenth-century Amazon), and Hugo failed. 
Critics, finding all their prophecies broken, looked at one an- 
other askance and began to suggest a resurrection of Balzac. 
Meantime Charles Darwin, amid his fossils and plants from all 
Jands and his facts from all observers, was mixing the draught 
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which was to satisfy for the period the chief longing of the 
world. Now that I suggest it, I wonder who will gainsay that 
romance did not die in 1830, but only developed a new form, 
flashed a new light, and usurped a new domain. It was from 
reading (unwittingly) by Darwin’s light that the dazed and trou- 
bled critics began to worry Hugo, thinking to clear the way 
for realism; but where is the great realist? Where is he who, 
in the terms of this vaunted realism, is to depict civilization at 
the culmination of our day? I demand the name of the realist 
who in any age was master, autocrat, world-director. The man 
with the imagination, the bold invader of the region beyond the 
limit of known facts, is the one who grasps the aspirations of an 
age and commands irresistibly. The earth was spinning down 
Darwin’s groove of romance before the critics knew what was 
happening. It is a lesson in art, it is a rebuke to those who 
have jeered at romance, it is a precious compliment to our civili- 
zation, that one man’s imagination has outweighed the aggregate 
realism of mankind. The lawyer now writes of the evolution of 
law, the physician describes the evolution of disease, the preacher 
discusses the evolution of religion, the historian traces the evolu- 
tion of governments, the philosopher comments on natural law 
in the spiritual world and on the beautiful evolution of the soul. 
What a dream it all is! What a pervading, fascinating rose 
mist of romance! It is the perfume of the full-blown bloom of 
the age. 

I should think fiction-makers might profit greatly by Dar- 
win’s method. It was a double method; the microscopic analy- 
sis (the attention to the most commonplace details, the worship 
of facts, so boasted of by the realists) was one lobe, the other 
was stupendous synthesis. The man knew the temper of 
science and cheated it by flattery. Never once did he break the 
dry, hard crust which incloses the formalities of scientific under- 
statement. His amazing suggestions were put forth in a mesh of 
precautions and reservations, but invariably, somehow, they were 
borne lovingly away in the imagination of the reader. It was as 
if Newton, after demonstrating gravity, had propounded for the 
first time the theory of the music of the spheres and dashed over 
the world the whole romance of the universe. Never did genius 
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keep imagination so well in hand. Even Poe’s “Gold Bug” was 
not so circumstantial. Darwin showed us that he who hides the 
operations of his own imagination, while he inflames almost un- 
bearably the imagination of his victims, is the true genius of our 
civilization. What wonder is it that, just at the time when 
science was thus flowering forth in a mighty raceme of romance, 
the smaller fry of geniuses should make the mistake of realism? 
They saw nothing of Darwin’s wizard work save his lucid cata- 
logue of facts and his half-repressed statements of conclusions; 
but they shrewdly guessed that the world was hungry for fiction 
of the Darwinian sort. It appeared very easy to satisfy public 
appetite by writing novels on the scientific plan. They over- 
looked the central secret, the romance inclosed in Darwin’s work, 
and they refused to see that the world adores wonders. They 
saw Darwin’s petty analyses; they failed to see his grand syn- 
thesis, the work of a colossal imagination. They groveled at 
the mountain’s foot, never dreaming of the peaks that touched 
the blue of romance. The time is past for any novelist to re- 
deem the error. Darwin has forestalled realism. But another 
epoch is nearly ready to burst under the pressure of a new desire 
of civilization. A social ideal is to be expressed. The ferment 
of democracy is growing furious and spreading far; it has leav- 
ened the lump of the world. We may scowl at the nihilists and 
communists if we like, but these are noteworthy manifestations 
of the underswell which is to cast up the interpreter of an ap- 
proaching civilization. Unlike Tolstoi, this interpreter, instead 
of analyzing society down to poverty and squalor, will build pov- 
erty and squalor up, by a romantic synthesis, to the general level 
of human sympathy. We have arrived at the boundary of this 
new domain of romance. The question of an accounting between 
the rich and the poor, the plebeian and the patrician, the bond 
and the free, the landlord and the tramp, the lord and the peas- 
ant, never before was so infused into the substance of human 
life. What a dream hovers in the air. What a desire is gather- 
ing in the heart of humanity. We can feel the shrinking of the 
crust of the world, and we know that a mountain range is soon 
to be upheaved along the line of least resistance. Darwin’s great 
romance will be forgotten in the profound wonder of the next 
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interpretation of life; for what matters it whence we came, if we 
are never to know whither we are faring? The coming ro- 
mancer, whose advent the world will hail with its applause, is he 
who shall interpret life in terms of democracy. Not Whitman's 
democracy of the nude, not the communist’s low ideal, not the 
anarchist’s lawless brotherhood; but the democracy of love, 
virtue, charity, sobriety, equality. The dream is to be dreamed 
and its interpreter is to appear. Shall we realize it? Well, who 
ever did realize romance? Will Darwin’s dream ever material- 
ize? Romance is typical and theoretical, never real and con- 
crete. It is a meaning, not a substance. 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 
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HERBERT SPENCER insinuates in one of his sociological works 
that the indirection, the coquetry, the /inesse, nay all the arts 
which we find so adorable in women, are modified forms of hy- 
pocrisy. Before the advent of civilization, woman had in pure 
self-defense to practice an elaborate deception. In order to 
please her brutal lord and to secure predominance among danger- 
ous rivals, she had to disguise her natural sentiments and to re- 
turn caresses for blows and smiles for discourtesy. As she could 
not accomplish her purposes by force, she became an expert in 
domestic diplomacy. The craftier, the more guileful, she was, 
the better were her chances of survival. And thus it has come 
to pass that, though the necessity for intricate behavior is now 
much lessened, women practice to-day, in a more elusive and re- 
fined way, the arts which the instinct of self-preservation im- 
posed upon their barbarous ancestresses. 

This is, as all will admit, an unpoetical theory, and a revolt- 
ing one to a chivalrous mind. I, therefore, purposely shield 
myself behind the great name of Herbert Spencer in reproducing 
it. Though Ido not vouch for it as true, I hold it to be not 
improbable. A number of unpleasant things will be found in 
the ancestry of every one of us, if we pursue our researches far 
enough back; but, in my opinion, they redound to our credit, 
rather than the contrary, if we convert them into something use- 
ful and agreeable. When we consider what malodorous things 
may have been distilled into the fragrance of the rose and the 
lily, it is scarcely worth while to regret a remote grandmother's 
mendacity which in the granddaughter is evaporated into an 
archness and witchery, lending charm to her speech and a more 
exquisite flavor to her personality. I feel in such a case posi- 
tively grateful to the grandmother for having hoodwinked her 
lord, and do not question the ability of the fair descendant to do 


the same, though without coming into conflict with a single com- 
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mandment of the Decalogue. The blunt command, “ Thou shalt 
not,”’ was, I suspect, meant for men rather than for women; for I 
have known some highly-developed members of the sex who 
have been able to wind in and out among the ten fatal prohibi- 
tions, coming dangerously near some of them, but without get- 
ting entangled in any. There is to them a rare pleasure in this 
hazardous play—which again hints at an inherited complexity of 
character, never wholly comprehensible to men. 

I have remarked that the necessity for duplicity of the 
cruder sort has lessened and is constantly lessening. But it has 
not altogether vanished. So long as marriage remains the nor- 
mal fate of women, the vast majority of them will and must en- 
deavor to make themselves pleasing to men. They must con- 
sider primarily, not what they would like to be, but what men 
would like them to be. Because the feminine ideal for the 
average man is an unindividualized or but faintly individualized 
creature—a mere personification of the sex, as it were—the 
majority of girls pay homage to this unworthy ideal by simulat- 
ing a clinging dependence and a featureless blankness of charac- 
ter. They repress their real selves, or consciously or uncon- 
sciously disguise them. Their education, which, in this country 
as elsewhere, trains them in seeming rather than in being, does not 
aim to make pronounced and capable individuals of them {as in 
the case of boys), but to develop them into the accepted, tradi- 
tional type of womanhood which is supposed to have the sanc- 
tion of the Bible and of the experience of the ages. As to the 
wisdom of this I do not wish at present to express my opinion. 
There is no doubt that when women do break away from this 
traditional standard, as more and more of them do, they become 
more outrées, more revolutionary in speech and conduct than men 
similarly inclined. There is a good reason for this, or several 
good reasons. If a woman has the courage to aspire to anything 
beyond the common lot, the world puts her on the defensive, and 
by its hostile criticism forces her to account for herself, and 
drives her then by degrees into a more extreme position than she 
had at first thought of occupying. For the sake of a consistency 
which we do not demand of others, she is obliged to antagonize 
doctrines and institutions which she had never before thought of 
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antagonizing, and to define her attitude toward everything under 
the sun, until she becomes unwholesomely conscious in every 
breath she draws. 

In the countries of Europe there is scarcely an exception 
to this rule. The woman who is not content to be a mere 
embodiment of her sex, and who therefore by individual 
aspiration strives to differentiate herself, is tabooed by the 
best society and made the target of cheap ridicule. She may, 
like Florence Nightingale or Sister Dora, be permitted to bear 
more than her part of the world’s burdens, but she is not 
permitted to aspire for more than her allotted share of its privi- 
leges. It is not so very long since similar conditions prevailed 
in the United States; nay they do to a certain extent yet pre- 
vail. But that a very substantial progress has been made is 
nevertheless certain. Our social conditions afford a wider scope 
for individual development than do those of Europe. One of the 
first observations which the English or German traveler is apt to 
make after landing in New York, is that American women have 
more vivacity, more character, more freedom of speech and man- 
ners than the women of England or Germany. That is but an- 
other way of saying that they are more individualized. They 
have a more distinct, and as a rule a more piquant, flavor of per- 
sonality. They are not merely specimens of the feminine gender 
more or less attractive, and labeled for the sake of convenience 
Minnie, Jennie, or Fannie, but they are primarily Minnie and Jen- 
nie and Fannie (though I could wish they had nobler and more 
dignified appellations), endowed with and modified by their fem- 
inine gender. It follows from this that the types of women are 
here more varied and more pronounced than in Europe; and if 
an experience of twenty years, devoted to discreet observation 
and sympathetic study, gives me a right to judge, I should like 
to disburden my note books of some more or less pretentious 
sketches which are beginning to rebel against their obscurity. 

The first woman whose acquaintance I made in the United 
States (in 1869) was a very pretty western girl, who took a 
peculiar pleasure in saying and doing things which she knew 
would shock my European notions of propriety. She was 
slangy in her speech, careless in her pronunciation, and bent 
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upon “ having a good time” without reference to the prohibitions 
which are framed for the special purpose of annoying women. 
I was sometimes in danger of misinterpreting her conduct, but 
soon came to the conclusion that there was no harm in her. She 
ruled her father and her mother, who sometimes interposed feeble 
objections to her plans for her own and my amusement; but the 
end invariably was that a puzzled assent was yielded to all her pro- 
ceedings. She had about as much idea of propriety (in the Euro- 
pean sense) as a cat has of mathematics. She recognized no law 
except her own sovereign will, and her demands were usually 
so emphatic that no one could disagree with her without the risk 
of quarreling. Patriotic she was—bristling with combativeness 
if a criticism was made which implied disrespect of American 
manners or institutions. She was good-natured, generous to a 
fault, and brimming with energy. 

This young girl is the type of American womanhood which 
has become domesticated in European fiction. She is to French, 
English, and German authors the American type par excellence. 
She is a familiar figure in the French drama, and her pistol- 
firing and her amusing rowdyism relieve the monotony of many 
adull novel. Ouida has caricatured her in “ Moths” and Sardou 
in “L’Oncle Sam.” Henry James ventured some years ago to 
publish a mild edition of her in “ Daisy Miller,” and outraged 
patriotism denounced him as a slanderer of his country, declar- 
ing that he had libeled American womanhood. I, too, in a re- 
cent novel, was tempted to make a little literary capital out of 
my early acquaintance with this personification of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. I was told by a chorus of reviewers (and 
IT suspected the soprano note in most of them) that the type was 
one of my own invention; that it did not exist except in my 
jaundiced eye; that, if it did exist, 1 had outrageously carica- 
tured it; and that I had conclusively proved myself an alien, 
devoid of sympathy with the American character. Now, I had 
prided myself on having avoided the farcical exaggerations of 
my European confréres. I had imagined that my “ emancipated 
young woman ”’ was strictly true to life, and that no single trait 
of her vivacious personality had been set down in malice or for 
the sake of effect. 
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It would seem odd indeed, considering the fact that the 
novelists of all foreign countries have pounced upon this type as 
being peculiarly American, if the type had no existence. Such 
unanimity in misrepresentation would scarcely be conceivable, 
unless they had come together with malice aforethought and 
agreed among themselves as to how they were to blacken the 
character of cisatlantic womanhood. But if I had been a party 
to such a dastardly plot, I dare say I should have forfeited 
my domestic peace long ago; for I have furnished the most in- 
contestable proof possible that I am a stranger to the sentiments 
which animate these wretched traducers. I may, therefore, per- 
haps, be permitted to remark that it need not argue disloyalty to 
the Constitution if a novelist refuses to depict couleur de rose every- 
thing he sees. The independent young Américaine who pleases 
herself without reference to the tastes of others, is not a wholly 
agreeable phenomenon; but it is of no use to deny her existence. 
She is very prevalent in Europe; and though she rarely invades 
the so-called best society of our seaboard cities, you need only 
go abroad or sufficiently far west to find her in all her glory. 

The best society, it may be observed in parenthesis, is not 
tne best place to study American types. The highest civiliza- 
tion is hostile to types. It tends toward uniformity of manners, 
rubs off angularities of conduct, obliterates glaring characteris- 
tics. At first glance,a New York afternoon tea does not differ 
strikingly from a London afternoon tea. In both places people 
go to show themselves, half out of vanity, half as a matter of 
duty. | They have no expectation of being amused, nor are they 
amused; but they depart with the amiable fiction upon their 
lips that they have had “such a delightful time.”) A certain 
well-bred hypocrisy is absolutely necessary to make social inter- 
course smooth and agreeable. It is one of the last results of civ- 
ilization. The blunt sincerity of the frontiersman stamps him 
as a barbarian. Women of the Sarah Althea Hill variety flour- 
ish yet in the extreme West, and are typical of a rude semi- 
barbarous social condition. They are glaring illustrations of our 
social history which reveal more than would a hundred pages of 
eloquent text. But even in California that type of woman has 
ceased to excite admiration: and when it is no longer admired 
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it will soon become extinct. I have heard Californians declare 
that it never had any existence except in the newspapers; and 
of course I meekly acquiesced, knowing that Californians carry 
an incontrovertible argument in their hip pockets. But leaving 
that question an open one, it is safe to assert that the standard 
of conduct which demands self-restraint and repression of pic- 
turesque eccentricities is slowly traveling westward, and will ere 
long make us sigh for the dear old days of romance immortal- 
ized by Bret Harte and by the dime novel. 

There is, however, a type of American womanhood, by no 
means devoid of cisatlantic flavor, which has nothing to fear 
from the march of civilization. She is indeed an agent of civili- 
zation and a most powerful one. I met her for the first time in 
1869, and have been meeting her daily ever since. Though she 
may object to the name, I shall call her the Aspiring Woman. 
As arule she is not handsome, and she is not conspicuous for 
taste in dress. She regards dress and all other things which 
have no bearing upon her intellectual development as being of 
no consequence. It would be impossible to arouse her enthusi- 
asm by a French bonnet, and the shrill little ejaculations of rap- 
ture in which other women compass a world of meaning (or the 
opposite) are not found in her vocabulary. She rebukes you 
with a glance of mild reprobation if you indulge in “ frivolous 
talk” or refer to any physical traits in a member of her sex. 
There is no affectation in this; it is rather the result of a long 
puritanic descent, and amounts to a second conscience. She 
knows the flesh only as something to be mortified, and though 
she may have abandoned the scriptural grounds for the mortifi- 
sation, she is, in the midst of her consciousness of evil, so good 
as almost to be able to dispense with the commandments. I have 
known her skeptical and I have known her religious; but skep- 
ticism sat lightly upon her, like a divestible garment, and could 
not conceal her innate goodness. She is frequently anemic, and 
in New England inclines to be flat-chested. The vigor of her 
physical life usually leaves much to be desired; and poverty of 
diet in ascetic ancestors has often reduced her vitality, making 
her undervalue the concerns of the flesh and overvalue the rel- 
ative importance of the things of the spirit. I purposely qualify 
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these statements, and do not represent them as being invariably 
true. ‘he aspiring woman is so extensive and numerous a 
species that it naturally embraces many varieties. The variety 
I have described is a conspicuous one, but it is not the only 
one. There is one trait, however, which they all have in com- 
mon; they are all bent upon improving themselves, in season 
and out of season. When they indulge in anything frivolous, it 
is always from a utilitarian motive. Thus I remember once 
dancing a waltz with an aspiring young woman. Just as we 
swung out upon the floor she exploded this query in my ears: 
‘Now, won't you be kind enough to give me, just in a few words, 
the gist of Spinoza’s ‘ Ethics.’” It did not surprise me afterward 
to learn that she danced because it was good for the digestion. 
And her dancing was what might have been expected; it was a 
conscientious exercise. At every bar of the music she empha- 
sized the time with a jerk, as if she were trying to help me along. 
It there is any single trait which radically distinguishes 
Amercan society, as a whole, from European society, it is a uni- 
versal hopefulness and aspiration. The European Philistine, 
though he may rot be content with his lot, rarely thinks of ris- 
ing above thé station to which he was born. Society appears 
so fixed and unyielding that it seems like presumption on his 
part to defy its prejudice. It requires a very exceptional cour- 
age, therefore, and talents of a high order, to aspire successfully. 
But in the United States aspiration is the rule, not the exceps 
tion. The man who is content to remain what he is, who does 
not expect to rise to some dizzy height of wealth or of fame, 
was until recently a rara avis in the western States. And as for 
the young women, they were animated by an ambition which in 
many cases was pathetic. I met, during my sojourn in Ohio and 
Illinois, daughters of farmers and mechanics who were culti- 
vating themselves in secret, groping their way most pitifully, 
without help or guidance, and often gulping the most abomin- 
able slops under the impression that they were being intellect- 
ually nourished. 
({ The young woman who cultivates poetry under the most dis- 
tressing circumstances, and perhaps finally publishes a pitiful 
little volume at her own expense, is a butt for newspaper ridi- 
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cule; but to me she isa pathetic character. If there were not 
in her a spark of the Promethean fire, she would not expend so 
much vital energy and deluded hope, in the face of many dis- 
couragements, on her clumsy or insipid rhymes. She may, in- 
deed, be a conceited pretender; but the probabilities are nine 
to one that she is something better. Having had no opportuni- 
ties for culture beyond such as the district school offers, she 
has, of course, no chance of succeeding. A utilitarian would 
advise her to throw her verses into the fire, to tuck up her 
skirts, and to help her mother scrub, darn, and wash dishes. 
Such a counselor would be worthy of attention. But, in the 
first place, he would find that the mother would object to 
the help (for she is, as a rule, proud of her daughter’s unusual 
accomplishments); and, secondly, something valuable would van- 
ish out of American life, if all the misguided and largely futile 
aspiration were lost which constitutes the tragedy and the dig- 
nity of thousands of narrow, toilsome lives. When the failure 
is, at last, tacitly acknowledged and the hope of success aban- 
doned, something yet remains, which is beyond the reach of 
hostile critics and an indifferent public. This may be a mere 
heightened self-respect, with a touch of defiance, or it may be 
the lifting of the character to a higher plane than it would have 
reached without the futile aspiration. Women who have passed 
through an experience of this sort transfer, when they become 
mothers, their ambition to their children, and will make any sac- 
rifice in the hope of enabling their sons to attain what they 
missed. It is a priceless blessing to a man to have had such a 
mother; and all over this country they are scattered in log huts 
and farm houses, in tenements and in brown-stone fronts. / 

I have often endeavored, after each return from a European 
pilgrimage, to make clear to myself wherein the charm of 
American women consists. I do not mean the mere charm of 
womanhood, for that is universal; but something superadded, 
depending upon climate and social conditions, which lends to it a 
heightened flavor, a more exquisite bouquet. I have always 
sympathized with the perverter of Pope who declared that the 
noblest study of mankind is woman; and of all womankind no 
variety better repays sympathetic and discriminating study than 
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the American. For the purposes of the sociologist no less than 
those of the novelist, women are unquestionally more interesting 
than men; and in particular American women are more interest- 
ing than American men. As a leisured class (comparatively 
speaking), they have more time to cultivate the amenities of life 
than have their husbands and brothers. They read more; and 
a larger proportion than will be found anywhere else in the 
world have interests beyond dress and social tittle-tattle. Some 
few have vigorous, well-trained intellects, and naturally feel their 
superiority to the majority of the men with whom they associate. 
They then rashly conclude that women, as a rule, are the intel- 
lectual superiors of men, or would be if the same opportunities 
of education were afforded them; and presently we find them in 
woman-suffrage conventions, petitioning legislatures and agitating 
for social reform. Far be it from me to throw ridicule upon 
these heroic protagonists or to underestimate the value of their 
labors. Though I do not sympathize with some of their aims, 
I cannot but admire their intrepidity, their fortitude, their noble 
enthusiasm. The influence of their work is good, and we could 
ill afford to dispense with it. It is not to be denied, however, 
that they forfeit much of that charm which, in the present con- 
dition of the world, constitutes to the benighted male the chief 
attraction of the sex. 

I believe there is inherent in all women what may be called, 
without any invidious inference, a yearning for the common- 
place—for the normal lot. Those who protest most strenuously 
against the injustice of society to their sex, are as a rule willing 
to exchange their uncomfortable prominence for the contented 
obscurity of a domestic hearth. If it were possible to explore 
their innermost hearts, I believe it would be found that they 
have an underlying respect, not to say fondness, for the tyranny 
which they justly denounce. Madame de Staél’s willingness to 
exchange all her fame and intellectual superiority for Madame 
de Recamier’s gift of pleasing, is the most profoundly womanly 
trait recorded of that brilliant amazon. In the correspondence 
of George Eliot, too, there is a regretful acceptance of the emi- 
nence that is thrust upon her; and in her personal life a kind of 
reversed aspiration is perceptible, a yearning for the ordinary ties 
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of ordinary women—for love, dependence, self-surrender. The 
apparent aberrations of her career are easily accounted for on 
this hypothesis. 

As regards this fundamental characteristic, American women 
do not differ from their sisters the world over. The point in 
which they do differ is chiefly a certain intellectual alertness, 
an adaptability, a readiness to apply their minds quickly to any 
new topic, a mental resonance which responds promptly to a deft 
touch. This accounts largely for the charm they exercise over 
foreigners. The proportion of truly delightful women, well- 
bred, sympathetic, and intelligent, is larger in the best society of 
our great cities than in society of a corresponding grade in Eng- 
land, France, or Germany. In stateliness, dignity, and finish of 
manner, the aristocracy of the old world naturally excel them; 
but it is marvelous to observe the readiness with which, when 
they marry noblemen, they adapt themselves to their new sur- 
roundings and beat ‘“‘ the daughters of a hundred earls” on their 
own ground. They become grandes dames in an incredibly short 
time, yet without losing their American cleverness, delicacy, 
and piquancy of style. Some of the grandest ladies one meets 
in Vienna, Paris, Berlin, and London, the sight of whom awakens 
a sneaking admiration for feudalism and a dim disloyalty to the 
Declaration of Independence, turn out, on inquiry, to be trans- 
planted American heiresses. And yet no one would have be- 
lieved, without proof to the contrary, that this combination of 
graciousness and dignity, these delicate gradations of cordiality 
and reserve, this consummate skill in dealing with nice questions 
of etiquette, could have sprung from the soil of democracy. 

American ladies at home, though their native tact usually 
comes to their rescue, rarely possess in the same degree this 
adroitness. We have not yet gotten through the imitative stage 
in our social customs and observances, and no one who has an 
alien model in view can behave with perfect naturalness and 
security. The English yoke sits heavily upon that part of New 
York society which claims to be “the best,” and upon the girls 
in particular. That distressing hand-shake with the elbow raised 
at an angle of ninety degrees, is one of the most recent importa- 
tions, and is largely affected by débutantes, who actually pride 
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themselves on having gotten “the latest thing.” The rule not to 
introduce, for which we are also indebted to London, is another 
heavy incubus, which strangles conversation and produces awk- 
wardness and misery. But the women who make it a point to 
be abreast of London in all these more or less arbitrary observ- 
ances, are apparently unaware that they are robbing themselves 
of their highest charm when they are no longer frankly American. 
It is their national flavor, refined by intelligence and culture, 
which makes them a power both at home and abroad; and 
they should have the courage to be proud of this nationality, 
and to show their pride in it by abandoning their attitude of 
social dependence upon Great Britain. 
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